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Australian   Made 


WINDMILLS 
PUMPS 


BILLABONG 


TROUGHS 
PLUMING 


These  modernly  designed  goods  are  made  at  our  Melbourne  works. 
Only  good  quality  materials  enter  into  their  construction.  Built  on 
lifetime  service  lines,  these  goods  will  well  satisfy  the  progressive  man. 
They  are  moderately  priced.  Don't  hesitate.  Send  for  particulars 
to-day. 


Some  Biliabong  Windmill  Features 


BALL-BEARING    BEDPLATE 
WHEEL-BEARING    GUIDE    ROD 
MINIMUM    OF   WEARING    PARTS 
EVEN    DISTRIBUTION    OF    LOAD 
THOROUGH    LUBRICATION 
EFFICIENT  SAIL  SURFACE 
SMOOTH-RUNNING   GEARS 
CENTRAL    LIFT    OF    LOAD 


391-403    BOURKE    STREET,    MELBOURNE, 
324-330    PITT    STREET,    SYDNEY. 

Agents : 

W.A.— W.   D.   Moore  and  Co.,  Fremantle. 
Qld. — Messrs.   Dalgety  and   Co.,   Brisbane. 
S.A.— J.  H.  Horwood  and  Co.  Ltd.,  Adelaide. 


MAKERS  of 

Windmills 

Pumps 

Pipes 

Troughs 

Pluming 

Tanks 

Tankstands 

SUPPLIERS  of 

W.I.  Pipe  and 
Fittings 

Sprinklers 

Spray- 
Nozzles 

Oil  Engines 

etc.,   etc. 
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GET    OUR    CATALOGUE 

COUPON     

(Cut  this  out  and  post  to-day) 

Cyclone  Proprietary  Ltd.,  459  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Cyclcne  Book  No.  26,  post  free. 

Name 

Address 

8.R.]  

South  Australian   readers   address   to  123-125  Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide. 
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Music  for 
the  home 


An  Edison  Phonograph  brightens  the  quiet  evening 
hour,  affords  recreation,  and  entertains  visitors  with 
the  world's  best  music.  It  gives  music  to  suit  every- 
one's taste.     Make  up  your  mind  to  investigate 

Edison  Phonographs 

Invented  by  a  genius  in  the  reproduction  of    sound — Mr.  Edison. 

Edison  Phonographs,  so  varied  in  construction  and  price,  suit 
the  requirements  of  every  home,  and  make  it  possible  for  all  to 
enjoy  the  variety  of  entertamment  each  phonograph  supplies. 

Decide  to  buy  a  sound  reproducing  instrument,  and  make  certain 
that  you  get  an  EDISON.  There  are  no  needles  to  change  on 
an  Edison,  aiid  each  one  is  backed  up  by  the  reputation  of  a 
man  who  is  world-famous  for  his  thoroughness  and  efficiency. 

Ask  the  nearest  Edison  dealer  for  a  demonstration — which  he 
w^ill  gladly  give  free  of  charge  and  without  obligation — or  if  this 
is  inconvenient,  write  direct  to  us  for  catalog,  post  free. 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON  LTD.  (Wholesale  only),  364-372  Kent  Street,  Sydney. 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Those  who  are  Back 
and  Those  who  are  Left 


With  the  assistance  of  the  loyal  women  of  Australia,  the  men  who  are  left  behind 
and  those  who  have  come  back  will  have  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  country.  There 
is  more  work  to  do,  the  responsibility  is  greater,  and  much  more  is  expected  from  each 
individual. 

Every  one  of  us  will  have  to  work  harder,  do  more  work,  and  do  better  work.  We 
have  to  pay  in  work  and  money — and  to  do  it  we  must  keep  ourselves  fit,  both  mentallv 
and  physically;  we  must  not  only  have  the  will  to  work,  but  we  must  have  the  ability  and 
the  strength. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  more  money  for  you  or  for  me.  It  is  a  question  of 
more  money  for  the  country,  a  greater  output,  a  bigger  tax-paying  capacity. 

The  merits   of  the   Pelman   Course  of   Mind       the  subject  mat::er  in  hand,  how  to  work  so 


and  Memory  Training  have  so  often  been 
stated  in  these  pages,  and  thei'e  are  so  many 
thousands  of  peopJe  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  who  are  talking  about  what  it  has 
done  for  them,  that  it  is  noc  necessary  to 
elaborate  deta/Js  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  Pelman  Cours?  shows  you  how  to 
eliminate  waste  effort,  how  to  concentrate  on 


as  to  get  the  best  results  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time. 

To  the  returned  soldier  it  is  an  excellent 
preparation  for  re-entry  into  civil  life;  for  the 
civilian  it  supplies  a  training  which,  no 
matter  what  his  calling,  makes  him  capabje 
of  doing  better  work  in  a  shorter  t/ime  and 
in  an  easier  manner. 


EUSTACE    MILES'    HEALTH    EXERCISES. 

The  latest  edition  of  the  Pelman  Lessons  contains  one  feature  which  should  be 
emphasised  just  now,  viz.,  a  complete  system  of  Physical  Exercises  by  Mr.  Eustace 
Miles,  M.A.,  the  eminent  scholar,  athlete  and  health  expert.  His  collaboration  in  the 
work  of  the  Pelman  School  means  that  in  the  Pelman  Course  ot  Training  students  are 
offered  the  best  possible  combination  of  exercises  for  mental  and  bod/ily  fitness  that  can 
be   presented. 

In  the  Health  Exercises,  Mr.  Miles  has  achieved  two  distinctive  results  :  — 
(1)    He    has    produced    a    system    of    physical    (2)   Secondly,  he  has  invented  exercises  which 


training  at  one?  simple  and  effective,  such 
as  a  busy  man  or  woman  can  take  up 
without  difficulty  or  danger;  for  it  mus: 
be  confessed  that  some  systems  of  physical 
culture  call  for  rather  expensive  appara- 
tus, and  the  REGIME  is  often  too  punish- 
ing to  be  good  for  health,  especially  with 
sedentary   workers. 


combine  body  building  with  mind  train 
ing;  in  other  words,  a  s  udent  can  be 
training  imagination  and  developing  wilJ 
power  at  the  same  time  as  he  ir>  oases 
the  vitality  of  bodily  functions,  "i  i  is  a 
considerable  gain  to  all  who  seoi.  sym- 
metrical growth — an  efficient  mind  in  a 
sound  body. 


These  exercises  are  primarily  devised  to  create  and  maintain  a  healthy  bodily 
condition  rather  than  to  develop  big  muscles  or  phenomenal  strength.  Certainly  the  student 
very  quickly  becomes  and  feels  stronger  and  more  fit,  and  his  powers  of  endurance 
particularly  are  increased.  But  this  is  merely  one  of  the  results  of  learning  how  to 
breathe  properly,  how  to  stand  and  walk  and  sit  properly. 

Our  Free  Booklet,  "  Mind  and  Memory  Training,"  is  very  interesting.  It  gives  a 
detailed  synopsis  of  the  work  we  do,  and  tells  what  the  System  has  done  for  others. 
Write  for  it  now.  Address,  The  Secretary,  The  Pelman  School  of  Mind  and  Memory, 
23   Gloucester   House,   3q6  Flinders   Lane,    Melbourne.      It  is   posted   free. 

PELMAN    SYSTEM    OF    MIND 
AND    MEMORY   TRAINING 


Taught  by  Post. 

The  Pelman  Sys:em  is 
taught  by  post  in  12  in- 
teresting lessons.  It  takes 
from  8  to  10  weeks  to 
complete  the  course.  Bene- 
fits begin  with  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  interest 
and  attention  are  main- 
tained  throughout. 

Write  now  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  Free  Book, 
"  Mind  and  Memory 
Training."  Address  the 
Polman  School,  23  Glou- 
cester  House,   Melbourne. 

Cut  this  out  and  Post  To-day. 

"To  the  Secretary, 

PELMAN.  SCHOOL   OF   MIND   AND    MEMORY, 

25  GKoucester  House,   396  Flinders   Lane,   Melbourne. 

Please     send     your     free     book,     "  Mind     and     Memory 
Training." 

Name 

Address 
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SILVERTOWN  "■"  ^'iS'.r''' 


(Opposite   Craig   Williamson's) 


You  Cannot  Afford 
to  Buy  Cheap  Tyres 


WHEN  STUDYING  ECONOMY  you 
must    have    the    very  best  if    you 
-     are  to  effect   any  saving.     With  a 
tyre  you    cannot  appreciate    its  full  worth 
(or  otherwise)  until  it  is  worn  out. 

The  use  of  PALMER  CORDS  by  many 
motorists  has  proved  conclusively  that 
owing  to  their  hard  w^earing  qualities 
they  are  actually  economical. 


COMD  Tyres 


In  PALMER  CORDS  you  get  the  best 
rubber,  moulded  on  to  two  transverse 
layers  of  cord,  embedded  into  rubber, 
with  a  layer  of  rubber  between.  This 
gives  a  definite  standard  article,  guaran- 
teed to  give  lasting  wear,  and  consequent 
satisfaction 

Palmer    Cords    are    Popular 
the   World   Over 


SILVERTOWN  ^'"^  'Zf^,!^'"' 


(Opposite    Craig    'Williamson's) 
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Mr.  Chas.  H.  Ford 

70  Nicholson  Street 
Fitzroy  


R  FORD,  already  a  Shorthand  writer,  took  up 
our  26  :  6  :  26  Shorthand  Course,   because  he 
found    that    he    could    not    readily    transcribe 
his   notes   with   the  system  he  used,   and   into  which 
he   had    put   quite   a  lot  of   study.      Read   his   letter 
under   date    13/9/16:  — 
Dear  Sir,— 

Owing  to  absence  from  the  cMy  I  shall  be  unable  to  attend  your  classes 
daring  the  next  three  weeks.  At  this  stage  of  my  course,  however,  I  desire 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  your  26 :  6 :  26  System  of  Stenography,  and  to  the  celerity 
with  which  the  theory  can  be  acquired  and  sipeed  gained  under  your  excellent 
method  of  instruction.  I  have  been  learning  this  system  at  your  school  for 
about  two  months  and,  as  you  are  aware,  have  demonstrated  by  test  that  I 
can  write  unfamiliar  matter  at  a  rate  of  130  words  per  minute,  and  transcribe 
it  fluently  and  correctly.  1  am  sure  that,  with  a  little  close  application  and 
speed  practice  at  home  (which  I  have  not  had),  my  achievement  could  easily 
be  excelled.  With  assurance  of  my  continued  interest  in  your  successful  teach- 
ing of  the  system.  Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)     OHAS.   H.   FORD. 

Bradshaw's  26  :  6  :  26  Shorthand  Course 

— complete  in  5  easy  lessons— is  so  called  because  the  student  has  only 
to  learn  an  alphabet  of  26  letters,  6  prefix  abbreviations.  26  simple 
word-signs,  and  ONE  rule  of  contraction.  Its  remarkable  simplicity 
and  its  freedom  from  the  speed-deterring-  features  of  other  systems 
enables  a  high  speed  to  be  developed  in  the  shortest  time,  and  with 
the  least  possible  mental  and  nervous  strain. 

LEARN  BY  POST  IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME 

Students  learning  in  this  way  have  attained  speeds  of  100  to  155 
words  a  minute  in  less  than  2  months.  Positions  have  been  secured 
within  6  weeks  from  taking  up  the  course. 

FIRST  LESSON  FREE  to  all  mentioning  "Stead's  Review,"  and 
enclosing  three  penny  stamps  to  cover  postage.  When  writing,  ask 
for  Pamphlet  ''  P  29."     It's  interesting. 


BRBnSHMS 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

PTY.  LTD. 


BRADSHAW^S    CHAMBERS 
238  FLINDERS  STREET 

MELBOURNE,  VICTORIA 


The   College  that  Educates  for  Business 


Thank  yon  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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3  Hours 
a  Day 
and 
Health 


That  is  what  the  editor  of  The  New  York  Financial  Bulletin  g-ot  from  ONB  of 
the  Iftsaons  of  this  eourse.  He  cut  down  his  working  day  three  hours,  and  used  th« 
time  to  gret  back  his  longr-lost  health.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  says:  "  Could  th* 
eourse  be  studied  for  one  year  in  the  High  Schools  of  this  country,  within  twenty 
years  the  nation  would  make  a  progress  equal  to  a  century  of  inefficient  progress 
found  on  erery  side  to-day."    What  he  found — you,  too,  can  find  through  the 

Course  in  Personal  Efficiency 

Prepared    by    Harrington    Emerson,    conducted   by    the    Institute  of   Efficiency. 


t*  brine  to  yoo  the  power  to  make  the  most  of 
yottr  abilities,  to  do  leis  work  and  get  more 
for  it.  Maybe  yoa  have  all  the  health  you 
want.  There  is  something  else  you  want. 
ehoQcb,  and  that  you  have  not  got— and  Effi- 
ciency will  show  you  the  shortest,  quickest, 
easiest   way   to   that   thing. 

la    It    Skill    you    want?       Efficiency    taught    the 
U.^.    NaTj    to    shoot    i*oo    times    as    well    to-day 

Send  Coupon  Now. 

Most     men     are     only    35    per    cent,    efficient. 
What    jronr    percentage    of    efficiency    is,    you 
kaTC      no      way      of      knowing.        If       you 
you   are   getting   all  the   money,  fun, 
honour     out     of     life     that     you     want, 
're    Efficient.      Otherwise    send    the 
coupon  right    now.      It    is    impossible 
to    tell   in   this    space    about    some- 
thing    so     big     and     so     new     as 
Efficiency — something     bigger 
"V        X       than    system,    or    ?iccounting, 
INgTITUTE      V  0\       or     scientific     management. 
OP  ^^  O  \.     We  imiet  show  you  what  it  is. 

■FPiOIINOY.      V^><        c     J  *u 

X  ^  S.  Send  the  coupon  with- 
Bcad  me  particu-  V  qX  o„t  money  or  obli- 
^  '^°^L  7°^^^  \^\  gation.  Minutes 
Cvnrse   in   Efficiency.         N  '.  \        are  your  pounds. 

\    \      SEND  NOW. 


as  at  Santiago.  Is  it  Money?  Efficiency 
brought  a  great  Western  railroad  a  million  and 
a  half  in  one  year.  Is  it  Economy?  G.  Doug- 
las Jones  of  California  saved  ^^525  on  one  job 
after  he  had  his  third  lesson  of  this  course. 
Is  it  Education?  J.  B.  Burbank  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  got  his  first  big  step  that  way  from  tk« 
first    lesson    of    this    course. 


It  Would  Cost  You  £10,000. 

For  the  knowledge,  the  experience  that  en- 
abled him  to  write  this  course,  corporations 
have  paid  Harrington  Emerson  as  much  as 
;^io,ooo.  Harrington  Emerson  has  taught  thou- 
sands of  young  men  who  to-day  arc  highly  paid 
Efficiency  Experts ;  he  has  thought  Efficiency 
for  forty  years ;  he  has  taught  it  for  thirty 
years ;  he  has  worked  to  make  this  course  for 
the  individual  man  or  woman  for  twenty  years. 
Now  it  fits  you.  Now  you  can  have  the  value 
of  forty  years  of  experience  for  a  few  shillings 
a  lesson  and  15  minutes  a  day.  Now  he  is 
ready  to  show  how  you  can  save  an  hour,  two 
hours,  a  pound,  a  hundred  pounds,  out  of  each 
day.  And  how  you  can  make  that  day  a  better 
day    at    the    same    time. 


INSTITUTE   OF  EFFICIENCY 


Australasian   Branch  •. 
100  FLINDERS  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 
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TAKE   KODAK   PICTURES 


ON    YOUR   HOLIDAYS 


There  are  numerous  advantages  in  taking 
a  Kodak  on  every  holiday  or  week-end 
trip.  It  adds  to  the  enjoyment  of  each 
outing,  and  enables  you  to  retain  pictures 
from  which  to  draw  happy  memories  for 
the  rest  of  your  life. 

The  No.  1  Autographic  Kodak  Junior,  compact  and 
equipped  for  good  work.  Takes  pictures  2J  x  3i 
inches.     Price,  458. 

The  Vest  Pocket  Kodak— the  Soldier's  Kodak — for 
pictures  2{?  x    1^   inches.     Price,  30s. 

Others  up  to  £15  2s. 

Get  your  copy  of  interesting  booklet,  "Picture- 
Making  with  a  Kodak." 

Of  all  Kodak  dealers,  and 

KODAK  (Australasia)  LTD. 

Incorporating  Baker  &  Rouse  Propy.  Ltd. 

"The  Block."   284  Collins  St.,  Melbourne.      379  George  St.,   Sydney. 

Ani   at    Brisbane,    Adelaide,    Hobart,  Toowoomba,  Townsville,    Rock- 

hampton.  Broken  Hill ;     Wellington  (N.Z.),  Auckland  (N.Z.),  Dnnedin 

(N.Z.). 


FOR    MEN    IN   KHAKI;    FOR  MEN   IN  BLUE  ; 
FOR    MEN    IN    MUFTI;    FOR    WOMEN,   TOO. 


^WAM 


^9 

MIffPIP 


PEN. 


IS  A  TIP-TOP  GIFT 


Can  you  imagine  anything  better  than  a  "  Swan "  for 
any  one  of  your  friends  who  has  writing  to  do  ? 

It  will  be  recognised  at  once  as  the  leading  pen. 

It  will  be  a  great  comfort  and  help. 

It  is  absolutely  guaranteed. 

It  is  good  for  many  years. 

It  is    easily    posted    to    any   part 
of  the  world. 

Sold    by    Stationers. 

CATALOCUE    FREE. 

MABIE.  TODD  &  CO.  Ltd.,  79  and 
80,  High  Holborn,  London. 

Wholesale :  J.  A.  BURKE,  255a  George 
Street,  Sydney. 


Vlll. 
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THANKS 
TO 

WRIGHT'S 

RHEUMATIC  -  m^    ,i>on-t 
REMEDY      ^  jSL     WANT 

(For  Internal  Use)  alllQIi        THEM 

Two  or  three  bottles  will  probably  cure 
you,  but  if  your  case  is  very  severe,  buy 
six  bottles  strai^htout,  and  any  chemist 
or  storekeeper  in  Australia  will  give  you 
our  signed  guarantee  to  return  your 
mopey  if  we  fail  to  cure. 

Price,    5/6    per    bottle,    or    33/-    for    6- 
bottle  course  and  guarantee.     The   repu 
tation   of   our   agents    is    a   guarantee   of 
good  faith, 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS: 
N.S.W.— S.  HoflFnung  and  Co.  Ltd., 
Elliott  Bros.  Ltd.  S.  Aus.— D.  and  J. 
Fowler  Ltd.  W.  Aus.— D.  and  J. 
Fowler  Ltd.  Qld.— S.  HofTnung  and 
Co.  Ltd.,  Taylor  and  Colledge  Ltd 
Tasmania— L.  Fairthorne  and  Son,  Hat- 
ton  and  Laws,  H.  T.  Gould  and  Co 
Victoria— Felton's,  Rocke's,  Duerdin's, 
and  all  merchants. 

If  not  obtainable  in  yonr  district,  remit  direct  to — 

Wright's  Rheumatic  Remedy  Pty.  Ltd. 
435  Coilins  Street,   Melbourne. 

Box   320  G.P.O.,   Melbourne. 


Wilson's  Common-Sense 
Ear-Drums 

Make  the  Deaf  Hear 


rhe  Price  is  £1.  This  in- 
clude* )pair  of  Drums.  fln« 
nickel  Remover,  and  also  an 
Inserter.  After  the  first  pair 
is  bought,  you  may  purchase 
a  single  drum  at  any  time 
for  8/-,  but  the  pair  you  get 
at  tirst  will  last  quite  two 
years.  Do  not  ask  for  a  trial 
pair.  We  do  not  send  them 
out  on  trial,  so  they  are 
never  secondhand. 


ORDER    FORM. 

STAR  NOVELTY  CO.,  R.  11.  Australian  Bldgs., 
Elizabeth  St.,  Melbourne,  Vic. 

Please  send  Outfit  containing  a  pair  of 
Wilson  Common-sense  Ear-Druma,  an  Inserter, 
and  a  Remover,  for  which  I  eBclo»e  On* 
Pound. 


Name. 


Addreefl 

Send  Mony  Order  or  Postal  Note.    If  Bank- 
note is  sent,  you  must  register  it. 

s.R. 


COMMONWEALTH 


OF     AUSTRALIA. 


£1i,000,ODO  M  per  cent.  Willi  lOmi,  1929. 

SUBSCRIPTION      LIST     CLOSES     8th      FEBRUARY.      1917. 
The   Loan    is  for  WAR   purposes  only. 

BONDS  will  be  issued  in  amounts  of  £10,  £50,  £100,  £500  and  £1000,  payable  to  be»r«r, 

and  may  be  transferred  FREE  of  BOIH  STATE  AND  COM.VIOiNVN  EALTH  Sl'AMP  DUTIES. 
INSCRIBED  STOCK  will  l>e  issued  in  amounts  of  £100  and  multiples  of  £10  above  £100.  Stock 

on  transfer  will  require  to  he  so  inscribed,  and  will  also  be  FREE  of  all  STAMP  DUTY, 
BONOS  and  INSCRIBED  STOCK    will    be  exempt  from    the  operation  of  the 

Wealth  Levy. 
INTEREST  is  payable  half-yearly,  is  FREE  of  STATE  and   COMMONWEALTH  TAX,   is  payable 
free  of  exchange  at  any  Bank  or  State  Savings  Bank. 

THE  CO.MMONWEALTH   HANK  OF  AUSTRALIA   is  authorised  on  behalf  of  the  TREASUREB. 
OF  THE  '  OMVIONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA  to  receive  applications  for  ihe  above  Loan. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS    payable  as  under:— 

£10  per  cent,  on  application  £10   per  cent.  2nd  July,  1917 

£10       „         „       1st  March,  1917  £10     „         „       1st  August,  1917 

£10       „         „      2nd  April,  1917  £10     „         „       3rd  September,1917 

£10       „         „       1st  May,  1917  £10     „         „       1st  October,  1917 

£10       „         „       1st  June,  1917  £10     „         „       1st  November,  1917 
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Learn  Sketching 


Have  you  a  Iking  for  drawing — for  sketch- 
ing people  and  things,  and  putting  your 
thoughts  upon  paper?  Would  you  like  to 
turn  your  talent  for  drawing  into 
money?  It  is  a  fascinating  and  immensely 
profitable  hobby  to  be  able  to  sketch  quickly 
and  easily  the  people  you  see  about  you, 
pretty  scenery,  trees,  and  old  houses.  Did 
you  ever  think  what  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
profession  is  open  before  anyone  with  a 
talent  for  drawing?  Black  and  Wlnte  Artists 
make  big  incomes,  the  work  is  extremely  in- 
teresting and  enjoyable,  and  is  exceptionally 
well  paid.  Many  artists  engaged  in  this 
work  in  Australia  make 
from  £1,000  to  £2,000  a 
year  drawing  for  papers 
and  advertisers.  Huge 
prices  are  paid  for  car- 
toons, illustrations,  and 
posters.  Editors,  publish- 
ers, and  advertisers  are 
always  on  the  look  out  for 
fresh  and  bright  Black  and 
White  Sketches,  and  are 
willing  to  pay  good  prices 
for  them.  The  profession 
is  full  of  opportunities  for 
anyone  who  has  a  liking 
for  sketching,  and  who  is 
properly  trained. 

Illustrating      advertise- 
ments     offers     splendid 
opportunities  to  the  man 
or  woman  who  has  ideas 
and  a  taste  for  sketching, 
and  the  field  for  designs 
and  effective  drawings  is  becoming  wider  than 
ever.    No  advertiser  is  niggardly  about  the 
price  of  a  sketch.    If  it  is  what  he  wants  he  is 
glad  to  get  it,  and  he  pays  well  and  promptly 

Commercial  illustration  as  a  regular  occu- 
pation or  profitable  side  line  has  an  extraor- 
dinary range  of  opportunities,  and  there  is 
room  in  the  profession  for  anyone  with 
common  sense  and  a  taste  for  drawing. 


We  Teach  You  to  Draw  AT  HOME 

There  is  no  need  for  you  to  leave  your 
home  to  study  this  delightful,  profitable,  and 
absorbingly  interesting  art.  You  can  study 
anywhere  under  our  up-to-date  system  of 
correspondence  instruction,  with  which  you 
have  the  help  and  guidance  of  a  front  rank 
artist.  By  post,  anyone  with  a  taste  for 
drawing  can  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  city 
training  at  home,  and  launch  right  into  the 
most  interesting  and  lucrative  of  artistic  pro- 
fessions—either as  a  profitable  spare  time 
pursuit  or  a  regular  occupation. 


We  Help  You  to 
Sell  Your  Sketches. 

Let  us  have  your  name 
and  address  at  once,  and 
we  will  send  you  full  par- 
ticulars of  how  we  can 
teach  you  Money  Making 
Art,  no  matter  where  you 
live.  We  will  show  you  ex- 
actly what  our  system  of 
careful  individual  corres- 
pondence instruction  has 
done  for  others,  and  what 
it  will  do  for  you.  Not 
only  do  we  develop  your 
talent  for  sketching  in  a 
modern  practical  manner, 
but  we  also  give  you  valu- 
able assistance  in  selling 
your  drawings  and  show 
you  how  and  where  to 
dispose  of  every  kind  of 
sketch  you  execute  to  the 
best  advantage. 


ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET.  .  .  . 


We  will  send  you  free  of  charge  our  Illus- 
trated Booklet,  "Sketching  for  Pleasure  and 
Profit,"  a  unique  production  of  inestimable 
value  to  anyone  with  a  talent  for  drawing. 
Kindly  enclose  3d.  in  stamps  to  cover  post- 
age, etc. 

The   Australian  School   of   Sketching, 

7S  Exchange  Corner, 
63  Pitt  Street       M       ::       ::       Sydney,  N-S.W. 
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Win   Your   Degree— Qualify   With    Us 


We  coach  the  greatest  number  of  Accountancy  students  in  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand— 
the  result  of  specialised  work  during  .20  years. 

You  itnust  succeed  with  us.  The  Accountancy  Degree  is  invaluable  to  every  man  engaged  in 
commercial    work.     Its    possession   ensures    promotion   and    permanent    prospects. 

Enthusiasm,  and  a  keen  sympathetic  personal  interest  in  each  student's  progress,  are 
dominating  features  of  our  method  of  instruction,  which  is  conducted  individually  and  privately 
in  your  own  home  and  in  your  own  spare  time. 

Ea»h  student  is  supplied  with  a  complete  comprehensive  printed  course  of  lessons,  which 
are  so  excellently  graduated— clear  and  simple  in  arrangement— and  so  freely  illustrated  with 
practical  examples,  that  a  student's  work  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  satisfactory  progress 
is  assured. 

&end  for  our  inspiring  book,  "  Promotion  for  the  Clerk " — Free,  and  without  obligation. 
Write  to-day. 

Collins    House,    Collins    Street,    Melbourne. 
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DEVELOPING  OUTFITS 


For  All   Makes   of  Cameras 


At  HARRINGTONS 


Half  the  pleasure  of  Photography  lies  in  developing  your  own  plates  or  films.  It  is 
most  fascinating  to  see  the  picture  come  into  being  — first  the  high-ligl...,  then  the 
half-tones,  and   finally  the  detail  unfolds  itself  before  your  vision. 
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A  Successful  Venture 


There  were  many  who  doubted  the  wisdom  of 
transferring  our  TAILORING  SECTION  from 
the  Ground  to  the  Third  Floor.  It  was  deemed 
a  false  step  on  the  ground  that  the  men  folk 
would  not  go  so  far  out  of  their  way  for  their 
tailoring  needs,  and  so  on ;  but  the  unqualified 
success  which  has  attended  the  venture  has  far 
surpassed  our  anticipations. 

Our  men  friends  are  delighted  with  the  new 
arrangements,  and  are  outspoken  in  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  improvements. 

The  scope  and  facilities  for  service  are  so 
eminently  satisfactory  that  we  predict  great 
things    for   the   department. 

Come  in  and  have  a  chat  with  our  cutter.  He 
will  be  pleased  to  answer  your  enquiries,  and 
give  estimates  for  any  tailoring  you  may  require. 

The   MUTUAL 

Men's  Complete  Outfitters, 

Where  everything  Opp.   FLINDERS    ST.    STATION, 

by  a^t^^Ut.  MELBOURNE. 

Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertiaers. 
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Why  not. 


if  you  like  STEAD*$  REVIEW, 
ask  U8  to  send  a  sample  copy 
to  a  friend  you  think  would 
like  it  too  ?  We  would  be 
glad  to  do  so  with  your  com- 
pliments. 

Sextd  names  to 
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TEimiS    COURTS    IN    THE    OFFICERS'    INTERNMENT    CAMP    AT    HEIDELBERG. 


IN    THE    PRISON    CAMP,    HEIDELBERG.    GERMANY. 
Canadian    and    English    officers    talking    with    neutral    journalists. 
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January  15,  1917. 
Allies'  Reply  to  Wilson. 

The  reply,  which  after  some  weeks  of 
careful  consideration,  the  Allies  sent  to 
President  Wilson's  Note,  does  not,  as  so 
many  people  seem  to  imagine,  definitely 
slam  the  door  in  face  of  peace.  It  is  amaz- 
ing to  find  how  people,  presumably  anxious 
to  end  the  awful  carnage  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  appear  to  rejoice  when  state- 
ments are  made  to  the  effect  that  the  Allies' 
reply  means  that  there  can  be  no  peace  until 
Germany  is  beaten  flat — that  is  to  say,  they 
resign  themselves  with  the  very  best  of 
grace  to  the  war  going  on  for  several  years 
longer.  Instead  of  the  reply  setting,  as 
they  suppose,  a  definite  end  to  all  peace 
talk,  it  is  in  reality  the  beginning  of  such 
talk.  Another  feature  of  the  answer  of  the 
Entente  Powers  which  is  matter  for  re- 
joicing, is  the  cordial  manner  in  which  it  re- 
fers to  the  intervention  of  the  President,  an 
intervention  which  in  some  badly  informed 
quarters  has  been  so  strongly  resented.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this  intervention  we  would 
still  have  been  in  ignorance  of  the  definite 
aims  which  we  are  fighting  for ;  there 
would  have  been  nio  statement  of  what 
the  nebulous  guarantees  meant,  those  ''effec- 
tual guarantees  "  to  which  Allied  statesmen 
have    been   vaguely   referring    for  the    last 


two  years  and  more.  President  Wilson  has 
cleared  the  ground.  We  know  now  that  the 
Germans  are  willing  to  talk  peace,  and  that 
the  Allies,  too,  will  consider  the  termina- 
tion of  the  conflict  on  certain  conditions. 

The  President's  Next  Move. 

Presumably  the  Central  Powers  will 
either  put  forth  their  own  proposals  in  de- 
finite form  or  will  strongly  urge  the  calling 
of  a  Conference  to  consider  the  Allies' 
peace  terms.  Dr.  Wilson  will  certainly 
point  out  to  the  two  groups  of  belligerents 
that  agreement  can  evidently  be  reached 
concerning  many  of  the  points  at  issue,  and 
will  ask  the  Allies  whether  they  consider 
they  must  continue  the  frightful  struggle  to 
obtain  their  other  aims,  whether  they  would 
definitely  refuse  to  entertain  suggestions  to 
secure  settlement  of  them  by  diplomatic 
means.  The  negotiations  which  would  pre- 
cede such  a  final  appeal  might  occupy  many 
weeks,  but  that  negotiations  will  start  at 
once  and  will  culminate  in  a  definite  sug- 
gestion for  a  Peace  Conference  I  feel  quite 
certain.  When  that  suggestion  is  made  it 
will  be  found,  too,  that  it  will  be  practically 
impossible  for  the  Allies  to  refuse  to  enter- 
tain it.  Unfortunately,  peace  talk  and  a 
formal  Peace  Conference  does  not  neces- 
sarilv  mean  the  end  of  the  war. 
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The  Ames'  Terms. 

The  Allies,  in  their  reply,  set  forth  their 
aims  far  more  definitely  than  they  have 
ever  done  before,  but  they  intimate  that 
'*  they  can  only  be  formulated  in  detail  with 
all  just  compensations,  indemnities  and 
losses  when  the  moment  for  negotiation  ar- 
rives, but  it  is  well  known  that  they  include 
primarily  and  necessarily  certain  things," 
which  are  then  given  as  follow :  — 

1.  The  restoration  /of  Belgpium,  Serbia 
and  Montenegro. 

2.  The  evacuation  of  the  invaded  parts  of 
France,   Russia  and   Roumania. 

3.  The  reorg-anisation  of  Europe  on  the 
basis  of  the  rig-ht  of  all  peonies  to  have 
the  enjoyment  in  full  security  of  free 
economic  development,  and  also  upon  the 
basis  of  territorial  agrreements  and  inter- 
national arrangements  framed  to  guarantee 
land  and  sea  frontiers  against  unjust 
attacks. 

4.  The  restitution  of  provincial  territories 
formerly  torn  from  Allied  countries  forcibly 
or  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants. 

5.  The  liberation  of  the  Italians,  Slavs, 
Roumanians,  Czechs  and  Slovaks  from 
foreign   domination. 

6.  The  liberation  of  the  peoples  lying  be- 
neath the  murderous  tyranny  of  the  Turks. 

7.  The  expulsion  from  Europe  of  the  Ot- 
toman Empire,  which  has  proved  itself 
radically  alien  to  Western  civilisation. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  German  colonies, 
of  indemnities  or  of  the  reduction  of  enemy 
armies  and  fleets.  The  economdc  boycott  of 
the  Central  Empires,  as  set  forth  in  the  re- 
solutions of  the  Paris  Conference,  finds  no 
place  in  the  reply,  but  the  Allies  definitely 
disclaim  any  intention  of  exterminating  or 
politically  extinguishing  Germany  or  Aus- 
tria— a  statement  which  some  of  our  fire- 
eaters  would  do  well  to  ponder  over.  Colo- 
nies, indemnities,  limitation  of  armaments 
are  matters  for  discussion  in  conference,  but 
the  seven  things  set  forth  a^bove  represent 
the  fundamentals  which  must  be  recognised 
as  the  aims  for  which  the  Allies  are  fighting. 
"  We  do  not  covet  any  people's  territory; 
we  have  no  desire  to  impose  our  rule  upon 
alien  populations.  The  British  Empire  is 
enough  for  us,"  said  Prime  Minister  As- 
quith  on  2nd  October,  19 14,  and  repeated 
the  sentiment  many  times  thereafter. 

A   Comparison. 

President  Wilson,  when  he  received  the 
Allies'  reply,  would  at  once  compare  it 
with  the  German  proposals  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  points  of  agreement  and  the 
points    of    difference.     If    he    had  not  the 


Teutonic  suggestions  he  could  not  do  this 
until  the  Central  Governments  followed  the 
example  of  the  Allies  and  complied  with 
his  request  for  definite  information  on  the 
point.  It  is  highly  probable,  though,  that 
he  is  acquainted,  unofficially,  with  those 
proposals ;  inspired  statements  concerning 
them  having  appeared  from  time  to  time. 
Probably  they  will  soon  be  announced  in 
more  definite  form.  Meantime  it  is  inter- 
esting to  compare  the  Allied  terms  with  the 
German  proposals  so  far  as  they  are 
known :  — 

1.  Germany  apparently  would  agree  to 
the  evacuation  and  restoration  of  Belgiiun. 
and  proposes  an  independent  Commission 
to  rearrange  Balkan  boundaries.  There  is 
here,  therefore,  possibility  of  mutual  agree- 
ment. 

2.  The  Central  Powers  have  apparently 
decided  that  they  would  not  only  evacuate 
but  would  also  compensate  France  for  the 
destruction  in  her  northern  provinces.  They 
propose  to  evacuate  Poland  and  Courland, 
but  desire  the  setting  up  of  independent 
States  there.  Roumania  they  would  pre- 
sumably evacuate,  but  would  demand  a 
large  share  of  economic  control  over  that 
kingdom. 

3.  The  reorganisation  of  Europe  pro- 
posed is  obviously  a  matter  for  full  discus- 
sion. Taken  literally  the  Allies'  demands 
would  seem  to  mean  the  hemming  in  of 
Germany  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  her  to  attack  Denmark, 
Holland,  Belgium.  France,  Switzerland  or 
Russia  directly.  How  such  an  aim  can  be 
achieved  it  is  difficult  to  see,  for  the  impos- 
sibility of  securing  land  and  sea  frontiers 
against  unjust  attack  by  territorial  rear- 
rangement is  obvious.  Such  security  can 
only  be  found  in  the  proposed  League  of 
Nations  to  secure  permanent  peace. 

4.  This  must  mean  Alsace-Lorraine.  The 
only  other  territory  torn  from  another  coun- 
try by  Germany  in  recent  times  was  Schles- 
wig-Holstein,  and  Denmark,  not  being  one 
of  the  Allies,  they  are  apparently  not  de- 
manding its  restitution.  Germany  has  in- 
timated her  intention  of  rearranging  the 
frontiers  of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  favour  of 
France,  and  a  way  out  might  conceivablv  be 
found  agreeable  to  both  parties.  The 
trouble  will  occur  over  the  iron  mines,  with- 
out which  Germany  could  not  hope  to  main- 
tain her  great  steel  industries.  Another 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  France  taking  over 
the  provinces  is  that  the  majority  of  those 
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dwelling  there  are  Germans,  and,  as  the 
avowed  object  of  the  Allies  is  to  deliver 
peoples  from  alien  yoke,  they  would  find 
difficulty  in  agreeing  to  thrust  more  than  a 
million  Germans  under  French  rule. 

Carving  up  Austria. 

5.  "Means,  in  plain  language,  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Austrian  Empire.  But  un- 
doubtedly the  Austrians  are  prepared  to 
carry  out  drastic  changes  themselves,  and 
if,  for  example,  they  made  Bohemia  an 
autonomous  State  within  the  Empire,  and 
created  a  southern  Slav  kingdom,  with 
rights  similar  to  those  enjoyed  bv  the  Hun- 
garians and  the  Germans,  Allied  aims 
would  have  been  achieved,  although  not 
quite  in  the  way  we  desire.  Still  Czechs 
and  Croats  and  Slovaks  would  be  ruling 
themselves  as  separate  entities  in  the  Aus- 
trian Empire,  would  in  this  manner  be  freed 
from  a  foreign  yoke.  If  they  came  under 
Russian,  or  Serbian  domination,  the  yoke 
would  be  just  as  foreign,  although  their 
suzerains  would  be  of  different  breed.     The 


question  of  the  liberation  of  the  Rou- 
manians is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one. 
They  predominate,  it  is  true,  in  Transyl- 
vania, but  number  in  all  only  half  the 
population — Hungarians,  830,000,  and 
Saxons,  240,000,  being  together  almost  as 
numerous.  Then  if  we  must  fight  to  extend 
the  Roumanian  borders,  to  include  nationals 
in  Transylvania,  we  should  also  see  to  it 
that  a  like  union  is  also  effected  with 
nationals  dwelling  in  Bessarabia.  But  there, 
too,  the  Roumanians  are  barely  half  the 
population,  the  rest  being  Russians,  Jews, 
Bulgarians,  Armenians,  Germans,  Tartars 
and  Gipsies.  The  Italian  have  perme- 
at(^,d  the  Adriatic  littoral,  have  won  their 
way  into  Austrian  territory,  have  not  been 
residents  of  territory  annexed  by  the  Aus- 
trians. Their  case  is,  therefore,  somewhat 
different.  Presumably,  the  Central  Powers 
would  agree  to  surrender  to  them  much  of 
the  Trentino  and  portions  of  the  Adriatic 
shore  on  the  lines  of  the  pre-war  offer. 
But  obviously  No.  5  will  be  exceedingly 
difficult  of  adjustment. 
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Constantinople  for  Russia. 

Nos.  6  and  7,  read  in  the  light  of  recent 
history,  form  an  extraordinary  comment  on 
the  sincerity  of  diplomatic  politics.  Had 
the  Great  Powers  not  rescued  the  Turk  at 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  Armenia,  to-day, 
would  be  under  Russian  control.  Had  the 
mighty  European  nations  not  stood  aghast 
at  the  possibility  of  the  Bulgarians  entering 
Constantinople,  the  Ottomans  would  have 
been  thrown  neck  and  crop  out  of  Europe 
four  Years  ago.  At  any  time  during  the  last 
thirty  years  the  people  lying  beneath  the 
murderous  tyranny  of  the  Turks  might 
have  been  liberated-  if  the  Great  Powers 
could  have  overcome  their  own  jealousies. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  Cretans  for  years 
clamoured  to  be  united  with  their  fellows 
in  Greece,  the  Powers  would  not  permit  the 
transfer  from  Turkish  to  Hellenic  suze- 
rainty, and,  terrible  to  say,  it  was  not  Ger- 
many or  Russia  which  so  strenuously  sup- 
ported the  Sick  Man  of  Europe,  but  Great 
Britain.  However,  we  now  fully  realise  in 
the  words  of  Lord  Salisbury  that  we 
"  backed  the  wrong  horse  ' '  when  we  but- 
tressed up  the  Sultan  to  checkmate  the  Tsar, 
and,  in  agreement  with  the  Russians,  are 
now  resolved  to  thrust  the  Turk  out  of 
Europe  and  rescue  the  Armenians  and 
Syrians  from  his  persecutions.  Writing  on 
another  page,  just  before  the  publication  of 
the  reply  of  the  Allies,  I  set  forth  why,  in 
my  opinion,  the  Balkans  and  Constanti- 
nople would  prove  almost  insuperable  ob- 
stacles to  peace.  But  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  Central  Powers  and  Turkey  to  com- 
ply with  the  demands  contained  in  6  and  7, 
though  not  in  a  way  acceptable  to  the 
Entente  Poiwers.  Germany  and  Turkey 
might  undertake  to  put  through  the  reforms 
in  Armenia  which  were  pending  when  the 
war  broke  out,  might  give  autonomy  to 
Syria,  but  whilst  there  could  be  all  sorts 
of  guarantees  which  would  secure  the 
liberty  of  Armenians  and  Syrians,  the  fact 
that  this  liberty  would  be  exercised  under 
Turko-Germari  suzerainty,  not  under  Rus- 
sian, would  make  such  a  plan  entirely  ob- 
noxious to  the  Allies. 

Used  to  Consolidate  the  Enemy. 

The  peace  terms,  as  published,  will  cer- 
tainly strengthen  the  union  between  Austria 
and  Germany,  and  will  cause  Turkey  to  be 
a  whole-hearted  supporter  of  the  Central 
Powers.  The  teirms  do  not  demand  any  ter- 
ritorial sacrifice  from  'Germany  beyond  the 
handing   over  of   Alsace  and    Lorraine    to 


France.  They  c^o,  however,  ask  for  the 
cutting  up  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  for 
the  disappearance  of  Turkey  altogether. 
Astonishment  has  now  and  then  been  ex- 
pressed that  neither  Turkey  nor  Austria  has 
made  a  move  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  m 
with  the  Allies.  That  surprise  disappears  9 
when  we  learn  that  peace  for  Austria  means 
dismemberment,  for  Turkey  destruction. 
We  have  been  told  in  recent  cables  that  the 
Austrians  were  becoming  restive  under  the 
Prussian  yoke,  that  the  Turks  were  bitterly 
resenting  the  control  of  Germany.  We  can 
well  imagine  how  the  Germans  will  now 
speak  to  their  Allies.  Will  they  not  say, 
''  The  Entente  Powers  are  out  to  encom- 
pass your  destruction ;  have  they  not  said  m 
so  before  the  whole  world  ?  Stick  closely  to  fl 
us  and  you  will  be  sav^ed ;  allow  jealousy 
and  divisions  to  come  between  us  and  your 
fate  is  sealed."  I  suggested  last  time  that 
the  sending  of  the  German  Peace  Note  was 
an  exceedingly  clever  political  move, 
whether  the  sentiments  it  expressed  were 
sincere  or  not.  There  has  been  a  general 
demand,  not  only  on  the  part  of  neutrals, 
but  on  the  part  of  leading  men  in  Great 
Britain  and  France,  that  the  objects  and 
aims  for  which  the  Allies  were  fighting 
should  be  made  known. 


How  Our  Terms  Will  be  Twisted. 

The  German  Note,  followed  by  that  of 
President  Wilson,  forced  their  publication. 
The  Germans  can  take  the  terms  now  made 
public  and  say  to  their  people,  whether  with 
justification  or  not  does  not  matter,  "  Be- 
hold, we  always  assured  you  we  were  not 
the  aggressors,  but  were  fighting  for  our 
very  existence.  The  terms  our  adversaries 
demand  show  that  they  are  waging  a  war 
of  conquest.  They  want  territory,  they 
want  to  split  up  Austria,  and  put  large 
tracts  of  country  peopled  by  Germans  and 
Hungarians  under  the  control  of  Russia, 
Serbia,  Roumania  and  Italy.  They  intend 
to  destroy  altogether  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Already  they  have  taken  Cyprus  and  Egypt 
and  Sinai ;  they  are  going  to  give  Constan- 
tinople and  the  Dardanelles  to  Russia,  to 
whom  they  will  also  present  Armenia. 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia  they  will  divide  be- 
tween themselves,"  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
To  split  up  Austria,  to  banish  Turkey  from 
Europe,  and  destroy  Turkish  rule  in  Asia 
are  right  and  proper  things  to  strive  for, 
but  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  our  declared 
intention  to  do  these  things  will  be  used  by 
an  unscrupulous  enemv  to  cement  their  alii- 
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ances,  convince  their  people  that  they  must 
fight  or  go  under  for  all  time. 

Polish  Autonomy  Assured. 

The  Allies'  reply  makes  only  brief  re- 
ference to  Poland,  stating  that  the  Tsar's 
intentions  towards  that  country  are  con- 
tained in  the  proclamation  which  he  has  just 
addressed  to  his  armies,  concerning  which 
we  have  as  yet  had  no  definite  information. 
Presumably,  though,  it  repeats  the  general 
promise  of  autonomy  and  real  independence 
given  in  the  early  days  of  the  struggle. 
The  Poles  are,  in  fact,  the  only  people  who 
have  been  caught  in  the  maelstrom  of  war 
who  can  be  reasonably  certain  that  when  the 
struggle  is  over,  no  matter  which  side  is  vic- 
torious, they  will  be  in  better  case  than  be- 
fore it  began — excepting,  of  course,  for  the 
awful  suffering  which  came  on  them  as  a 
result  of  the  German  invasion,  and  the  de- 
portation tactics  of  Grand  Duke  Nicholas. 
The  Tsar's  promise  was  understood  to  mean 
that  he  intended  to  create  a  Greater  Poland, 
in  which  would  be  incorporated  much  of 
the  kingdom  which  was  divided  up  between 
Prussia,  Austria  and  Russia  some  120  years 
ago.  ...  On  this  occasion  Russia's  great 
Allies,  France  and  Britain,  are  directly 
concerned  in  the  faithful  carrying  out  of 
the  Tsar's  promises.  Germany  and  Austria, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  proclaimed  a  new 
Polish  kingdom,  and  announce  that  they 
will  welcome  with  joy  the  birth  and  pros- 
perous development  of  this  State.  All  the 
combatants,  therefore,  have  promised  the 
Poles  independence.  The  only  question  is 
whether  the  new  kingdom  shall  be  ruled 
over  bv  a  Russian  or  Teutonic  prince,  or,  in 
other  words,  whether  Muscovite  or  German 
influence  shall  dominate  the  country. 

Conditional  Liberty. 

In  view  of  the  promises  of  the  rival 
groups  of  Powers,  it  would  seem  that  the 
question  of  Poland  could  in  some  way  be 
arranged,  would  not  offer  an  insurmount- 
able barrier  to  the  conclusion  of  peace.  A 
possible  solution  would  be  the  creation  of 
a  really  independent  Poland,  under  some 
neutral  prince,  subject  to  the  control  of 
neither  of  his  neighbours,  but  to  the  League 
of  Nations  mentioned  in  the  Allies'  reply. 
Germany  is  so  anxious  to  have  a  strong  buf- 
fer State  on  her  eastern  frontier  that  she 
would  no  doubt  welcome  a  really  indepen- 
dent Poland.  .  .  .  The  proclamation 
of  the  German  and  Austrian  Emperors 
was   to   some  extent  conditional   upon    the 


raising  of  a.  Polish  army,  the '  promise  of 
the  Tsar  on  continued  loyalty.  Not  only 
were  the  Poles  conscripted  in  Geimany,  in 
Russia  and  in  Austria,  but  when  the  Grand 
Duke  retired  before  von  Mackensen  he  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  to  flee  to  Russia. 
In  view  of  these  things  it  seems  amaz- 
ing that  the  Germans  should  ask  for  a 
Polish  army  ;  where  are  the  soldiers  to  come 
from?  Long  ago  the  Austrians  sent  out 
glowing  accounts  of  the  Polish  legions 
which  were  fighting,  so  they  said,  with  im- 
mense bravery  in  defence  of  Galicia.  The 
legions  were  said  to  be  recruited  from  Rus- 
sian, Austrian  and  German  Poland,  and  had 
as  their  avowed  object  the  liberation  of 
their  country — presumably  from  the  yoke  of 
all  three  Empires.  Again  and  again,  in  times 
passed,  the  Poles  have  frustrated  their 
chances  of  winning  autonomy  and  self- 
government  by  their  own  internal  dissen- 
sions, and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
history  will  repeat  itself. 

HOW  Will  Poland  Reach  the  Sea? 

The  Germans,  if  we  may  believe  the  re- 
ports concerning  their  peace  suggestions, 
wish  to  have  not  only  an  independent 
Poland,  but  also  an  independent  Courland 
created.  This  desire  is  partly  to  secure  a 
buffer  State  east  of  the  Niemen,  partly  to 
liberate  Letts  and  Lithuanians  from  what 
they  are  pleased  to  regard  as  a  foreign  voke. 
These  people  are  closely  related  to  the 
Prussians  in  race,  and,  despite  the  efforts 
of  Petrograd  to  Russify  the  Baltic  Pro- 
vinces, have  managed  to  retain  their  own 
language  and,  to  a  large  extent,  their  own 
institutions.  Thev  belong  for  the  most  part 
to  the  Lutheran  or  Catholic,  not  to  the 
Greek  Church.  In  Courland  proper  79  per 
cent,  of  the  people  are  Letts,  8J  per  cent, 
are  German,  8  per  cent,  are  Jews,  and  only 
1.7  per  cent,  are  Russians.  In  the  province 
of  Kovno,  the  Lithuanians  number  74  per 
cent.,  Jews  14  percent.,  Poles  8  percent., 
Germans  2 J  per  cent.,  and  the  Russians  a 
fraction  of  i  per  cent.  In  Vilna,  too, 
Lithuanians  preponderate.  Between  two 
and  three  millions  altogether  live  in  the 
Baltic  provinces.  The  greatest  difficulty  in 
connection  with  the  creation  of  an  inde- 
pendent Poland  would  be  to  secure  for  it  an 
outlet  to  the  sea.  In  its  great  days,  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  Poland 
had  access  to  the  Baltic  at  Danzig,  at  Riga 
and  at  Libau;  the  Duchy  of  Prussia  being 
a  little  oasis  on  the  sea  surrounded  by  Polish 
territory.      In    recreating  the    Kingdom    of 
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Poland,  the  Germans  wiH  wish  to  give  it 
Libau  as  a  port,  and  the  Russians  would  de- 
sire to  make  Konigsberg  its  window  on  the 
Baltic.  In  the  end  it  would  not  be  surpris- 
ing, if,  like  Napoleon's  Grand  Duchy  of 
Warsaw,  it  had  no  outlet  to  the  sea  at  all. 
In  an  article  entitled  "Kaleidoscopic 
Europe,"  published  in  our  Sept. -Oct., 
19 1 4,  number,  I  gave  some  interesting  maps 
illustrating  the  extraordinary  changes  in 
territorial  arrangement  through  which 
Europe  has  gone  during  the  last  few  cen- 
turies. I  reproduce  a  couple  of  the  maps 
herewith  to  show  Poland  at  its  greatest  and 
just  before  its  final  absorption  by  Russia. 

The  Rome  Conference. 

Just  thirteen  months  ago  the  first  War 
Council  of  the  Allies  was  held,  Joffre  pre- 
siding. That  meeting  was  hailed  as  the 
forerunner  of  better  things  for  the  Allies. 
We  saw  in  it  a  visible  sign  that  in  future 
there  was  to  be  a  great  attempt  made  to 
secure  that  combination  between  the  Entente 
Powers,  that  co-ordination  of  effort,  that 
unity  of  action,  the  lack  of  which  had  so 
seriously  handicapped  the  Allies  in  their 
tremendous  fight  against  the  Central  Em- 
pires during  the  whole  of  19 15.  Un- 
doubtedly that  War  Council,  and  those 
which  followed  it,  did  result  in  common 
action  being  taken,  in  the  adoption  of  a  de- 
finite plan  in  every  war  theatre,  in  east  and 
west  and  south.  But  although  this  unity  ot 
control  did  achieve  much,  and  put  a  far 
severer  strain  on  the  enemy  than  our  some- 
what desultory  and  independent  efforts  had 
done  before  it  was  obviously  only  partial  and 
events  in  the  Balkans  demonstrated  clearly 
enough  that  there  was  much  still  to  be  done 
in  improving  the  combination  between  the 
fighting  armies  of  the  Allies.  The  Confer- 
ence at  Rome  evidently  aimed  at  bringing 
this  about,  and  may,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  an  exceedingly  important  milestone  on 
the  road  to  ultimate  victory.  Allied  effort, 
as  a  result  of  this  meeting,  should,  in  191 7, 
be  as  far  ahead  of  that  during  19 16  as  the 
efforts  made  last  year,  after  the  first  War 
Council,  exceeded  those  of  more-or-less  go- 
as-you-please  191 5. 

the  Balkans. 

may  take  it  as  fairly  certain  that 
,_^  -  George  and  Lord  Milner,  two  of  the 
triumvirate  which  now  controls  the  fate 
of  the  Empire,  went  to  Rome  chiefly  to 
come  to  a  definite  understanding  with  Italy 
concerning  the  Balkans.  Italian  diplo- 
matists  have   a   well-earned   reputation   for 


business-like  methods,  and  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  that  they  would  decline  to 
take  a  large  share  in  the  Balkan  campaigri 
Until  they  knew  just  exactly  where  they 
stood.  Recent  Levantine  history  is  perhaps 
somewhat  difficult  to  follow  in  all  its  rami- 
fications and  intricacies,  but  through  it  runs 
a  strong  and  increasing  rivalry  between 
Italy  and  Greece,  whose  territorial  and  com- 
mercial aspirations  have  inevitably  clashed. 
Another  outstanding  factor  has  been  the 
desire  of  Serbia  for  a  window  on  the  Adria- 
tic, which  conflicted  with  the  Roman  am- 
bition to  make  of  that  sea  an  Italian  lake. 
During  the  war  between  Italy  and  Turkey r 
for  the  possession  of  Tripoli,  it  was  gener- 
ally understood  that  the  conflict  should  be 
strictly  confined  to  northern  Africa.  The 
opportunity  of  securing  some  of  the  long- 
coveted  ^gean  Islands  was,  however,  too- 
strong  for  the  Italian  Government  to  re- 
sist, and  it  proceeded  to  occupy  Rhodes,  Cos, 
Chios  and  some  of  the  smaller  islands. 
When  peace  was  finally  made,  at  Ouchy,  in 
October,  191 2,  Italy  undertook  to  evacuate 
these  islands,  but,  the  Balkan  wars  inter- 
vening, she  failed  to  do  so,  and  has  taken 
the  opportunity  of  the  present  state  of  hos- 
tilities between  herself  and  Turkey  to  make 
her  occupation  permanent. 

Greece  in  the  Aegean. 

Greece  had  long  regarded  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago  as  an  inheritance  which 
would  one  day  come  to  her,  and  the  feel 
ings  of  the  Hellenes  can  be  imagined  when 
they  saw  the  three  fairest  of  them  all  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Italy,  their  most  formid- 
able rival  for  the  trade  of  the  Levant. 
When  they,  in  turn,  found  themselves  at 
war  with  Turkey,  they  hastened  to  pick  up 
what  still  remained  unoccupied  by  the  Ita- 
lians, and,  when  hostilities  ceased,  they 
held  Lemnos,  Tenedos,  Thasos,  Samo- 
thrace,  Lesbos,  Chios  and  a  few  minor 
islets.  When  peace  was  made  Crete  was  de- 
finitely ceded  by  Turkey  to  Greece,  but 
the  fate  of  the  other  islands  was  to  h»e  de- 
cided by  the  Great  Powers.  The  Greeks, 
however,  were  in  occupation  when  the  great 
war  broke  out.  The  Allies  took  over  several 
of  them  as  bases  for  the  Gallipoli  cam- 
paign, and  are  still  using  them  for  military 
purposes  in  connection  with  the  Salonika 
expedition.  Not  only,  though,  do  Grecian 
and  Italian  interests  clash  in  the  ^gean, 
the  two  Governments  are  at  variance  with 
regard  to  the  possession  of  the  Epirus, 
whilst  in  Asia  Minor  both  are  anxious  to 
secure  Smyrna,  and  the  coast  to  north  and 
south,  when  the  Turkish  Empire  is  divided. 
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Towards  an  Italian  Lake. 

When  the  newly  created  Principality  of 
Albania  crumbled  away  soon  after  the  out- 
break of  war,  the  Greeks  appear  to  have 
occupied  a  good  deal  of  Southern  Albania, 
known  as  Epirus.  The  largest  town  in 
Epirus  is  Avlona,  situated  on  a  large  and 
commodious  harbour.  Directly  opposite  it, 
across  the  Straits  of  Otranto,  is  Brindisi. 
It  is  obviously  of  primary  importance  in  the 
Italian  lake  scheme  that  Avlona  should  be 
in  the  possession  of  Italy,  or  else  should  be 
held  by  some  neutralised  State  like  Albania 
or  by  some  people  who  had  no  ambition  to 
share  in  the  trade  of  the  world.  For  either 
Greece,  Austria,  or  Serbia  to  have  Avlona 
would  be  impossible.  Consequently,  shortly 
after  entering  the  war,  the  Italians  seized 
the  place,  and  have  strongly  fortified  it. 
During  the  last  few  months  they  have  ad- 
vanced from  this  base  through  the  Epirus, 
and  have  junctioned  with  the  Serbs  before 
Monastir.  As  the  Italian  troops  passed 
through  Southern  Albania,  the  Greek  gar- 
risons withdrew  from  the  various  towns  and 
villages,  which  they  had  occupied  in  this 
district.  But,  although  the  Italians  are 
in  considerable  force  in  Avlona,  and  have 
sent  troops  to  co-operate  with  General  Sar- 
rail,  they  have,  thus  far,  taken  hardly  any 
part  in  the  Balkan  fighting.  They  did  not 
rush  to  the  assistance  of  the  Serbs  and  Mon- 
tenegrins when  von  Mackensen  swept 
through  their  countries,  they  sent  no  troops 
to  aid  in  the  forlorn  hope  on  Gallipoli.  The 
Government  of  King  Victor  signed  none  of 
the  Notes  embodying  the  Allies'  demands  on 
Greece.  It  was  pretty  obvious  from  this 
hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  Italians  to 
plunge  into  the  Balkan  imbroglio,  that  their 
Allies  had  not  agreed  with  them  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  the  boundaries  of  the 
unquiet  peninsula  were  to  be  rearranged 
after  the  war  was  over.  Lloyd  George  and 
Lord  Milner  went  to  Rome  to  confer  with 
the  Roman  statesmen  concerning  Italian  as- 
sistance in  the  Balkans.  Naturally  before 
that  assistance  could  be  given  Italian  ideas 
concerning  the  future  of  the  peninsula  had 
to  be  agreed  to  as  far  as  possible  by  the 
Allies. 


considered  a  threat  wholly  sufficient  to 
bring  the  stiff-necked  Government  to  its 
knees.  .  .  .  With  a  victorious  Bul- 
garian army  from  the  Dobrudja  bearing 
down  upon  him,  General  Sarrail  could  not 
hold  his  position  and  threaten  Greece  at 
the  same  time.  To  send  troops  from  France 
or  England  would  be  an  exceedingly  heavy 
task.  Obviously  the  Italians  were  the 
only  men  available  to  do  the  job,  and 
everything  points  to  the  visit  of  the 
French  and  British  Prime  Ministers  to  Rome 
as  having  the  object  of  enlisting  the  assist- 
ance of  King  Victor,  and  thus  enabling 
them  to  'back  threats  to  Greece  with  Italian 
troops. 

What  of  the  Serbs? 

That  is  one  supposition,  and  the  most 
likely  one,  but  Lloyd  George  and  Aristide 
Briand  may  have  been  concerned  with  ar- 
ranging for  the  withdrawal  of  Sarrail' s  army 
in  which  Italian  aid  would  be  essential. 
Supposing  that  the  strong  demand  of  Lord 
Northcliffe  were  listened  to — no  doubt  he 
expresses  the  views  of  a  large  and  influen- 
tial sectibn  of  the  community — and  the 
Salonika  enterprise  were  abandoned,  some- 
thing would  have  to  be  done  about  the  Ser- 
bian army,  said  to  be  150,000  strong;  It 
could  not  well  be  taken  away  to  fight  in 
France ;  it  would  certainly  insist  on  remain- 
ing in  the  Balkans  ready  to  seize  the  psycho- 
logical moment  to  reconquer  Serbia,  but,  if 
the  Salonikan  base  w^ere  given  up,  the 
gallant  Serbs  w^ould  be  left  "  in  the  air  "  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Bulgars.  If  abandonment 
of  the  Sarrail  enterprise  be  decided  on 
clearly  some  other  base  would  have  to  be 
found  for  the  Serbian  army,  and  the  only 
possible  one  is  Avlona.  Sarrail  would  with- 
draw his  internatipnal  force,  leaving  the 
Serbs,  however,  in  Southern  Albania,  a 
strong  fighting  unit,  ready  to  strike  a  blow 
for  the  liberation  of  their  country  the 
moment  the  time  was  opportune.  If  such 
a  move  were  contemplated,  the  Serbs  would 
be  dependent  on  Italy  for  supplies,  might 
not  improbably  have  to  place  themselves 
under  supreme  Italian  command. 


Backed  by  Italian  Armies. 

That  such  agreement  had  been  arrived  at 
would  seem  to  be  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Italy  was  one  of  the  signatories  of  the  last 
ultimatum  to  Greece.  Her  adherence  means 
that  behind  the  latest  thrf^at  of  the  Entente 
are  the  armies  of  King  Victor.  That  being 
the  ca^e,  Grecian  acceptance  of  Allied  terms 
is   certain.       A    blockade    alone  had    been 


Will  Sarrail  be  Withdrawn? 

There  is  a  strong  and  powerfully  sup- 
ported demand  in  Great  Britain  for  the 
abandonment  of  what  I  have  so  frequently 
termed  the  ' '  insurance  premium "  in  the 
Balkans.  It  was  long  regarded  as  an  in- 
surance for  the  ultimate  incoming  of  Rou- 
mania,  and  it  was  no  doubt  in  large  mea- 
sure responsible   for   that   incoming.      Sar- 
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rail's  army  may  still  be  regarded  as 
an  insurance  premium,  this  time,  though, 
as  a  demonstration  to  Russia  that 
her  Allies  are  determined  to  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  secure  for 
her  the  Pearl  of  the  Levant,  which  they 
have  definitely  promised  to  give  to  the  Great 
White  Tsar.  To  abandon  Salonika  would 
be  to  suggest  some  weakening  in  that  deter- 
mination. The  effort  on  Gallipoli  was 
directed  against  Constantinople,  and  the 
army  at  Salonika  is  equally  a  threat  against 
the  Turkish  capital.  If  we  withdraw  alto- 
gether from  the  Balkan  Peninsula  the  Ger- 
man road  to  the  Orient  is  made  absolutely 
secure,  and  much  abused  King  Constantine 
will  consider  himself  justified  in  the  atti- 
tude he  has  all  along  adopted.  He  has 
seen  the  fate  that  befalls  little  countries 
whose  Allies  are  not  strong  enough  to  pro- 
tect them,  and  he  apparently  did  not  be- 
lieve enough  in  the  strength  of  the  Allies 
to  induce  him  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  them. 
We  have  all  along  hoped  that  he  read  the 
situation  \  *ongly,  but  if  we  •  abandon 
Salonika,  w.  have,  perforce,  admitted  that 
he  read  it  aright.  All  things  considered,  I 
do  not  think,  therefore,  that  Sarrail  will  be 


withdrawn — unless  his  position  becomes 
really  untenable.  Whether  it  does  or  not 
depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  Grecian 
situation. 

The  Germans  and  Salonika. 

If  Greece  agrees  quietly  to  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  Allies,  and  thus  avoids  an 
open  break,  which  would  bring  Italian 
troops  in  its  train,  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
the  Germans  will  actively  proceed  against 
Sarrail.  His  army  is  contained  by  the 
Bulgars,  the  Germans  do  not  need  to  spare 
troops  to  hold  him,  and  would  no  doubt 
prefer  that  his  seasoned  forces  should  be  im- 
mobilised where  they  are  rather  than  that 
they  should  go  to  swell  the  armies  batter- 
ing against  Teutonic  defences  in  the  West. 
If  Constantine  were  to  defy  the  Entente 
Powers,  agree,  let  us  say,  to  their  demands, 
and  then  procrastinate  until  their  patience 
was  exhausted,  things  would  ultimately 
come  to  an  open  rupture,  and  the  Germans 
would,  do  doubt,  anticipate  that  by  sending 
an  army  into  Macedonia.  Such  an  army, 
whilst  primarily  aimed  against  Sarrail  would 
naturally  anticipate  having  to  meet  the  Ita- 
lians before  long.     That  being  so — assum- 
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ing  that  the  Germans  know  what  Constan- 
tine  intends  to  do — they  would  probably 
make  an  effort  to  settle  with  the  Salonika 
army  before  the  Italians  had  time  to  throw 
large  forces  across  the  Straits  of  Otranto. 

Will  Italy  Be  In  Time? 

In  all  their  Balkan  campaigns  the  Ger- 
mans have  skilfully  used  Bulgars  and 
Turks,  men  they  could  not  employ  else- 
where, and,  should  they  pursue  a  vigorous 
offensive  against  Sarrail,  the  brunt  of  the 
fighting  would  probably  fall  on  their  Balkan 
Allies,  and,  if  the  Italians  landed,  they 
would  light  for  the  most  part  Greeks,  Turks 
and  Bulgars,  and  once  again  the  German 
war  chiefs  would  contrive  to  occupy  Entente 
soldiery  on  new  fronts  with  troops  of  their 
Allies,  would  not  have  to  call  on  their  own 
diminishing  man-power.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Italians  cannot  possibly  be  using 
all  their  available  soldiers  on  the  compara- 
tively small  fronts  in  the  Trentino  and  the 
Carso,  must  have  ample  reserves,  which 
could  do  better  service  in  the  Balkans  than 
anywhere  else.  We  have  blundered  so  often 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  that  we  have 
come  to  feel  a  constant  dread  that  in  vital 
situations  our  most  laudable  and  excellent 
intentions  will  not  be  backed  up  by  the 
forces  needed  to  carry  them  out.  If  Ita- 
lian intervention  has  been  decided  on,  let 
us  hope  that  it  will  come  in  time  to  enable 
Sarrail  to  defeat  any  attack  made  on  him. 

Will  Galatz  Fall? 

The  enemy  advance  to  the  Sereth  has  con- 
tinued slowly  but  surely.  Braila  fell 
shortly  aifter  our  last  number  went  to  press, 
and  the  capture  of  Focsani,  the  key  posi- 
tion of  the  Sereth  defences,  made  certain 
that  the  Russians  would  soon  retire  across 
the  river.  In  previous  numbers  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  strength  of  the  Sereth 
line  should  the  enemy  decide  to  sit  down 
there  on  the  defensive.  It  is,  however, 
generally  assumed  by  experts  in  Europe 
that  von  Mackensen  will  not  rest  until  he 
has  reached  the  Pruth,  which  divides  Mol- 
davia from  Bessarabia.  Some  even  main- 
tain that  he  will  drive  across  this  stream, 
and  thrust  through  Bessarabia  to  Odessa  it- 
self, but  unless  they  hope  to  induce 
Russia  to  make  a  separate  peace,  with 
them  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  an 
excursion  would  advantage  the  Germans. 
They  might,  indeed,  capture  the  great 
seaport,  and  secure  immense  stores  of 
grain,  but  to  do  it  they  would  have  to 
employ  a  great  army,  would  lose  thou- 
sands of  men,  would  greatly  extend    their 


battle  front,  and  to  guard  it  would  have  t(> 
make  further  serious  inroads  into  their  al- 
ready dwindling  man-power.  The  loss  of 
Odessa,  grave  as  it  would  be,  would  not 
cripple  Russia.  True,  it  is  a  great 
port,  but  the  sealine  of  the  Dardan- 
elles rendered  it  useless  as  a  window  to  the 
outside  world.  Bessarabia  is  a  very  pro- 
ductive province,  and  would  furnish  the 
enemy  with  much  grain,  thousands  of  head 
of  cattle,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
sheep  and  pigs.  Its' natural  frontier,  the 
Dniester,  would,  of  course,  lend  itself  to 
defence. 

A  Greater  Roumania. 

It  may  be  that  the  Germans  have 'a  dif- 
ferent scheme  in  view.  They  may  intend 
to  create  a  Greater  Roumania,  which  would 
include  the  lost  province  of  Bessarabia 
within  its  frontiers,  ample  recompense  for 
the  loss  of  part  of  the  Dobrudja  to  Bul- 
garia. An  article  in  Stead'' s  some  time  ago- 
told  of  the  aspirations  of  the  Roumanians 
to  include  their  brothers  dwelling  in  Tran- 
sylvania and  Bessarabia  within  the  boun- 
daries of  a  Great  Roumania.  It  has  been 
freely  asserted  that  Germany  promised  the 
Roumanian  Government  Bessarabia  for 
active  assistance  in  the  field,  and  that  the 
Allies  made  promises,  too.  Roumanians  long 
hesitation  showed  plainly  enough  that  there 
were  two  almost  equally  strong  parties  in  the 
country,  one  favouring  the  Allies,  the  other 
favouring  the  Central  Powers.  The  dream  of 
Take  Jonescu  and  his  followers  having  come 
to  nought,  there  appearing  little  chance  of 
adding  Transylvania  to  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia,  the  Germans  may  endeavour  to  win 
over  the  Roumanians  to  approval  of  their 
own  schemes.  Unless,  however,  they  have 
good  ground  for  counting  on  Roumanian 
assistance  in  holding  the  Dniester  line,  an 
invasion  of  Bessarabia  is  unlikely. 

The  Importance  of  Caratz. 

Already,  though,  the  enemy  have  reachecr 
the  Sereth,  between  Focsani  and  Galatz, 
and  they  are  certain  to  waste  little  time  be- 
fore crossing  the  river,  which  they  must  do 
in  order  to  attack  Galatz.  The  advantages" 
of  having  complete  control  of  the  Danube, 
right  to  the  Black  Sea,  are  so  obvious  that 
we  may  be  quite  sure  the  enemy  will  bend 
their  best  endeavours  to  reducing  Galatz. 
Not  only  must  they  possess  themselves  of  it 
to  secure  the  safe  navigation  of  the  Danube, 
but  here  must  be  stored  great  quantities  of 
grain  and  petroleum.  Probably  German 
high  command  will  not  deliver  a  direct  at- 
tack on  the  town,  but  will  strike  just  north 
of  it  straight  across  to  the  Pruth,   with  the 
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object  ot  cutting  the  railway  over  whicii 
men  and  stores  from  Galatz  must  go  if  they 
would  leave  the  port.  Retreat  by  the 
Danube  must  now  be  impossible,  as  the 
enemy  have  won  the  Dobrudjan  bank.  Pre- 
sumably aware  of  the  danger,  the  Rou- 
manians have  removed  what  grain  they  can, 
and  would  evacuate  before  the  enemy  had 
advanced  far  towards  the  railway  which 
parallels  the  Pruth. 

The  Russian   Drive  at  Mitau. 

The  Russians,  unable  to  block  the  inex- 
orable German  advance  in  Roumania,  are 
launching  an  attack  against  the  weakened 
enemy  line  in  the  extreme  north.  Why  they 
should  do  so  at  this  particular  moment  is  of 
more  interest  than  the  number  of  kilo- 
metres they  are  able  to  win  west  of  Riga. 
It  is  improbable  that  such  an  offensive  will 
compel  the  enemy  to  weaken  their  forces 
before  the  Sereth.  It  must  have  some  other 
object.  Conceivably  the  Russians  have 
secured  information  concerning  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Germans  to  strike  at  Odessa,  an 
operation  demanding  a  large  number  of 
troops,  and,  to  prevent  these  going  to  Bess- 
arabia, are  beginning  a  great  offensive  in 
Courland.  Another  possibility  is  that  the 
Germans  intend  to  strike  at  Petrograd 
rather  than  at  Odessa,  or,  at  any  rate,  are 
massing  to  attack  Riga,  and  the  Russian 
offensive  is  a  counter  to  that  threat.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  failure  of  Roumanians 
and  Russians  to  stem  the  onrush  of  von 
Mackensen  in  Wallachia  was  due  to  lack  of 
heavy  guns,  and  to  absence  of  necessary 
war  material.  That  being  so,  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  the  operations  west  and 
south  of  Riga  will  develop  into  a  mighty 
offensive.  Still  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  the 
Russians  advancing  in  this  theatre,  as  the 
danger  of  an  enemy  effort  against  Petrograd 
is  ever  present.  That  has  so  often  been  re- 
ferred to  in  these  pages  that  there  is  no 
need  to  tell  again  of  the  crippling  effect 
such  a  campaign,  if  successful,  would  have 
on  Russia. 

Another  Russian   Prime  Minister. 

Russia  has  had  many  Prime  Ministers  re- 
cently, and  the  curious  thing  is  that  each  as 
he  appears  is  hailed  as  an  enlightened 
statesmen,  whose  appointment  will  harden 
the  Russian  determination  to  fight  to  the 
death,  and  each,  when  he  vanishes,  is  said 
to  have  been  a  reactionary.  My  readers  will 
remember  that  when  M.  Sturmer  was  made 
Prime  Minister  I  pointed  out  that  whatever 
he  was  now  he  had  been  a  bureaucrat  all  his 


life,  and  was  likely  to  continue  a  reaction- 
ary. We  now  learn  that,  under  his  rule, 
German  intrigues  almost  succeeded  !  Gene- 
ral Trepoff  was  dealt  with  in  a  recent  nuna- 
ber — -another  bureaucrat.  His  successor  is 
Prince  Nicholas  Galitzin,  a  member,  presum- 
ably, of  that  great  family  of  statesmen  who 
have  served  Russia  for  centuries.  There  are 
very  many  Prince  Galitzins  in  Russia,  some 
imbued  with  liberal  ideas,  but  the  most  in- 
fluential have  Court  connections  which  in- 
cline them  to  be  reactionaries.  It  is  probable 
that  Prince  Nicholas  of  the  name,  whilst 
being,  like  all  his  family,  a  patriotic  Rus- 
sian, is  not  inclined  to  put  liberal  ideas  into 
force.  The  trouble  is  that  the  men  available 
to  fill  so  responsible  a  position  as  that  of 
Prime  Minister  have  been  in  the  Russian 
diplomatic  service  most  of  their  lives,  and 
have  become  reactionary  bureaucrats  in  their 
long  years  of  service.  The  Duma,  however, 
appears  to  be  assuming  some  control  of 
Russia's  destinies,  and  that  is  all  to  the 
good. 

On  Other  Fronts. 

In  the  West  the  shocking  weather  has 
hindered  operations,  and  activity  has  been 
confined  to  desultory  trench  raiding.  On  the 
Italian  front  the  deadlock  continues,  but  in 
Serbian  Macedonia  the  Italians  report  some 
activity,  and  the  capture  of  a  village  or  two. 
The  arrival  of  Austrian  troops  and  of  Bul- 
gar  forces  before  Monastir  is  reported,  and 
the  suggestion  is  made  that  von  f  alkerthayn 
will  soon  be  on  the  spot  with  a  large  army, 
his  intention  being  to  cut  through  the  Ser- 
bians and  open  a  way  for  supplies  to  reach 
the  Greeks.  Little  has  occurred  on  other 
Salonikan  fronts.  The  most  gratifying 
operation  to  be  recorded  is  the  successful 
campaign  against  the  Turks  on  the  Sinai 
Peninsula.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago  mounted 
troops  and  the  Camel  Corps  captured  El 
Arish,  and  this  exploit  has  been  followed 
up  by  a  brilliant  dash  on  Rafa,  a  coast 
town,  some  thirty  miles  beyond  El  Arish. 
Here  the  garrison  of  2500  was  surprised 
and  overwhelmed.  With  this  action,  in 
which  Australians  and  New  Zealanders  took 
a  leading  part,  the  clearing  of  the  Peninsula 
is  reported  to  have  been  completed.  In  Meso- 
potamia the  Indian  troops  are  slowly  ad- 
vancing, and  appear  to  have  won  their  way 
to  within  sight  of  Kut-el-Amara. 

The  Submarine  Menace. 

According  to  Sir  John  Jellicoe,  the  sub- 
marine menace  has  never  been  more  serious 
than  it  is  to-day.     Merchant  ships  continue 
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to  be  sent  to  the  bottom  by  these  under- 
water craft,  and,  as  the  Government  at 
Washington  makes  no  protest,  we  may  as- 
sume that  the  ships  so  sunk  have  either  been 
formally  warned  or  else  have  been  engaged 
in  the  transport  of  war  material.  There  has 
been  very  little  loss  of  life  reported,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  the  crews  have 
been  allowed  time  to  get  away  in  their 
boats.  Naturally,  no  particulars  are  given 
as  to  where  the  merchantmen  are  lost,  but 
-cables  refer  to  a  wide  area  of  activity  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Azores.  Great  num- 
bers of  Norwegian  vessels  have  fallen  vic- 
tims, but  Norway  has  now  a  big  merchant 
marine,  and  nearly  all  her  ships  are  engaged 
in  carrying  supplies  to  Allied  ports  from 
America  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  In 
the  Mediterranean  the  U  boats'  bag  includes 
the  French  battleship  Gaulois — which,  by 
the  way,  was  seriously  damaged  at  the  Dar- 
danelles on  the  fatal  i8th  March,  19 15— 
and  the  Cornwallis,  a  sister  ship  to  the  pre- 
dreadnought  Russell,  which  was  lost  re- 
cently in  the  same  sea.  If  the  peace  nego- 
tiations come  to  nought,  the  ''  frightful - 
ness  "  party  in  Germany  is  likely  to  insist 
■on  a  more  reckless  and  vigorous  use  of  the 
submarine  and  the  Zeppelin.  The  food  con- 
troller in  Great  Britain  has  issued  some- 
what sweeping  regulations  designed  to  limit 
the  use  of  sugar  and  wheat,  and  to  bring 
in  an  era  of  greater  simplicity  in  living.  We 
are  assured,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  sub- 
marines, but  the  demands  of  the  military 
forces,  which  have  made  tonnage  so  short, 


freights  so  high,  and,  as  a  result,  food  so 
scarce  and  dear. 

The  Victory  Loan. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  in 
England  for  the  flotation  of  the  third  war 
loan,  which  is  known  as  the  Victory  loan. 
It  is  expected  that  no  less  than 
^2,000,000,000  will  be  obtained,  includ- 
ing conversion  from  the  previous  issues. 
Such  conversion  is  almost  certain  to  be  made 
for  the  same  reason  that  holders  of  the  first 
loan  converted  into  the  second,  namely,  that 
the  latest  issue  will  be  the  best  investment. 
The  exact  terms  have  not  been  announced, 
but  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  loan 
will  be  free  of  income  tax,  and  will  give 
5,  possibly  5J  per  cent.  The  holders  in 
the  two  former  loans  have  had  to  bear  in- 
come tax,  and,  even  if  the  present  issue  were 
only  4J  per  cent.,  the  freedom  from  tax 
would  make  it  well  worth  while  converting 
into  it.  The  sudden  rally  in  the  price  of 
the  second  loan,  reported  from  London  this 
week,  suggests  that  those  in  the  know  are 
buying  this  stock  with  a  view  of  converting 
on  favourable  terms  directly  the  Victory 
loan  is  floated.  The  first  war  loan  raised 
in  Great  Britain  carried  3J  per  cent.  It 
realised  ;£35o, 000,000.  The  second  car- 
ried 4I  per  cent.,  and  realised 
;£6oo,ooo,ooo.  So  great  has  been  the  con- 
version from  the  first  to  the  second  loan 
that  the  present  amount  of  the  former  is 
only  ^62,000,000,  whilst  the  latter  has 
now  swelled  to  almost  ;£900,ooo,ooo.  In 
anticipation    of    the    favourable   conversion 
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terms  into  the  new  loan  the  quotation  for 
the  second  has  risen  from  95J  to  97J. 
The  price  of  the  first  loan  was  at  the  end 
of  November  84!,  and  has  now  risen  to  87. 
On  November  4th,  191 6,  there  were  out- 
standing Treasury  Bills  to  the  value  of 
;£i, 090, 000, 000,  so  that,  assuming  the  Vic- 
tory loan  realises  the  ;£2. 000,000, 000 
hoped  for,  it  would  barelv  cover  the  re- 
demption of  the  Treasury  Bills  in  addition 
to  converting  the  second  loan. 

The  Federal   Political  Situation. 

Ere  these  lines  appear  the  political  situa- 
tion should  have  cleared,  but,  at  the  moment 
of  writing,  it  is  somewhat  obscure.  As  sug- 
gested in  our  last  issue,  Mr.  Hughes  will 
probably  go  home,  making  an  arrangement 
•with  the  Liberal  Party  before  he  does  so. 
That  arrangement,  however,  is  being  ar- 
rived at  in  a  very  roundabout  way.  Nego- 
tiations between  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Mr.  Cook  came  to  nothing,  and  then  Mr. 
Hughes  set  to  work  to  launch  what  he  called 
a  National  Party.  The  official  Labourites 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  the 
Liberals  approve,  and,  so  it  would  seem, 
intend     to     join     it.      The     Hughes'     sec- 


tion and  the  Liberals  refused  to  coalesce, 
could  not  come  to  any  arrangement  con- 
cerning continued  support  of  Mr.  Hughes 
or  agree  about  the  allocation  of  portfolios 
in  a  coalition  Government.  An  alliance  is 
apparently  out  of  the  question.  But  a 
third,  or  rather,  fourth  party,  is  created 
which  is  baptised  the  National  Party.  It 
consists  of  nothing,  is  not  even  a  fragment 
of  any  of  the  existing  parties.  But  Mr. 
Hughes  and  his  followers  join  this  brand 
new  party,  and  then  the  Liberals  follow 
suit,  and,  heigh,  presto !  the  fourth 
party  has  swallowed  the  first  and  third,  and 
we  get  back  again  to  a  two-party  Parlia- 
ment, on  one  side  the  Nationalists,  on  the 
other  the  Labourites.  There  is  no  coalition 
between  Liberal  and  Hughesites ;  the 
Liberals  do  not  undertake  to  support  Mr. 
Hughes,  but  they  join  the  new  party 
and  the  Hughesites  do  so,  too,  and  there 
we  have  a  happy  family  from  which  Min- 
isters can  be  chosen  without  bothering 
about  their  being  of  one  party  or  another. 
Is  is  a  lovely  scheme  !  Presumably  we  will 
have  a  straight  fight  between  Liberal — or 
Nationalist — and  Labour  at  the  next  elec- 
tion,   not    a    three-cornered    affair    between 
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Hughesites,  Liberals  and  Labour,  which 
could  only  have  resulted  in  the  return  of 
Labour  with  an  overwhelming  majority. 
The  election  will  probably  be  held  in  May 
or  June.  A  good  deal  may  have  happened 
by  then. 

Killing  the  Sugar  Industry. 

After  considerable  difficulty  the  question 
of  the  validity  of  an  extraordinary  award 
by  Judge  Dickson  with  respect  to  the  sugar 
industry  came  before  the  High  Court.  Par- 
ticulars of  that  award  and  the  effect  it  must 
have  on  the  sugar  industry  in  Australia 
were  given  in  these  pages  a  few  numbers 
ago.  The  High  Court  judges,  realising  the 
urgency  and  extreme  importance  of  the  mat- 
ter, gave  up  their  vacations  in  order  to  sit 
in  Melbourne  on  January  3rd,  and  settle 
the  question.  After  listening  to  arguments 
on  both  sides  for  three  days,  it  was  sud- 
denly discovered  that  a  recent  Act  of  the 
Queensland  Parliament  had  validated  all 
existing  awards,  and  that  the  Dickson 
award,   being  thus  legalised,   could  not  be 


questioned.  Thereupon  the  Court  ad- 
journed, and  apparently  the  award  stands. 
H  it  cannot  be  upset,  either  by  mutual 
agreement  or  by  law,  the  sugar  industry  of 
Queensland  would  seem  to  be  doomed.  If 
no  more  planting  is  done,  there  will  be  no 
sugar  for  the  mills  next  year,  and  those 
now  einployed  in  the  industry  will  have  to 
seek  work  elsewhere.  Wages  have  gone  upl- 
and up,  and  growers  have  perforce  had  to 
introduce  better  machinery,  more  efficient 
cultivation,  but  the  tremendous  increases 
granted  by  Judge  Dickson  make  it  impos- 
sible for  the  cane  to  be  grown  or  crushed 
at  a  profit.  Some  ^12,000,000  are  in- 
vested in  the  industry,  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  in  Australia.  If  the  award  stands 
great  areas  of  the  State  will  go  out  of  cul- 
tivation, and  one  of  its  best  sources  of 
wealth  will  have  disappeared.  We  refuse- 
to  allow  Kanakas  to  work  in  the  cane  fields, 
but  it  looks  very  much  as  if  Australia, 
within  a  couple  of  years,  would  be  import- 
ing all  the  sugar  she  consumes  from  Java,. 
where  it  is  cheaply  grown  by  native  labour. 


IN    THE    LAND    OP    THE    PHARAOHS. 
Wounded  Tommies  taking   an   afternoon  jaunt  to   the   Pyramids. 
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How  the  Balkans  Block  Peace. 


There  has  been,  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  very  serious  reflection  concerning 
the  possibility  of  terminating  the  war  by 
agreement,  and  much  discussion  has  oc- 
curred about  the  arrangements  that  might 
be  made.  The  more  one  thinks  over  the 
matter  the  more  convinced  one  becomes 
that,  were  it  not  for  the  Balkans,  some  com- 
promise acceptable  to  all  parties  might  be 
arrived  at,  but  in  that  unquiet  land  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  combatants  are  so  fun- 
damental that  their  settlement  seems  well- 
nigh  impossible.  Russia  wants,  has  been 
definitely  promised,  Constantinople  and  the 
Dardanelles.  Germany  sees  in  Asia  Minor 
that  "  place  in  the  sun  "  which  her  late  ar- 
rival into  the  ranks  of  the  Great  Powers  has 
denied  her  elsewhere.  For  a  free  hand  in 
Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  she  might  be  will- 
ing to  give  up  her  colonies,  acquiesce  in 
Britain's  demands  for  the  reduction  of  her 
fleet,  settle  the  Polish  question,  and  ar- 
range matters  with  France  and  Belgium. 
The  presence  of  Russia  on  the  Golden  Horn 
would  make  this  domination  of  Asia  Minor 
impossible,  yet  the  Allies  are  committed  to 
the  hilt  to  give  the  Tsar  Stamboul  and  the 
Straits.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Germany 
would  agree  to  give  up  fleet  and  colonies, 
Alsace  and  Poland  without  a  ^uid  pro  quo 
in  the  Levant.  That  is  the  first  obstacle  on 
the  road  to  peace.  There  are  many  others 
in  this  Pandora  Box  of  Europe. 

IRRECONCILABLE    AMBITIONS. 

Serbia  demands,  and  presumably  the 
Allies  have  promised  to  give  her,  not  only  a 
window  on  the  Adriatic,  but  also  far  larger 
boundaries.  Presumably  the  aspirations  of 
Serbia  and  Italy,  which  obviously  sharply 
conflicted,  have  been  brought  into  agree- 
ment, but  Austria  would  never  consent  to 
the  large  cessions  of  territory  the  creation 
of  a  Greater  Serbia  would  involve.  Italy 
insists  on  Trieste,  of  course,  but  she  also 
wants  control  of  the  entire  eastern  shore 
of  the  Adriatic,  a  control  her  Allies — at  the 
Rome  Conference — have  presumably  agreed 
to  give  her.  Roumania  wants  Transylvania. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  Bulgaria  de- 


manding the  retention  of  the  Southern  Dob- 
rudja  and  Kavalla,  also  the  inclusion  of 
parts  of  Serbian  Macedonia  within  her 
frontiers.  In  order  to  redeem  the  Allied 
promise  to  Russia,  it  is  necessary  to  turn 
Turkey  neck  and  crop  out  of  Europe,  and, 
at  the  present  juncture,  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  persuade  the  former  sick 
man  to  abandon  his  capital.  Finally,  in 
order  to  keep  open  the  road  to  Bagdad,  the 
Germans  must  not  only  have  Constanti- 
nople, but  must  also  control  a  highway 
through  the  Balkans.  This  means  that  the 
strip  of  Serbia  dividing  Bulgaria  from 
Hungary  would  have  to  be  annexed  to  one 
or  the  other,  or  that  Roumania,  like  Bul- 
garia, would  have  to  be  dominated  by 
Berlin. 

A    FATAL   OBSTACLE. 

There  in  a  few  sentences  are  crammed 
some  of  the  main' points  of  difference  which 
will  have  to  be  settled  before  peace  can 
come.  But  these  differences  all  resolve 
themselves  into  one  main  issue — are  Teutons 
or  Russians  to  dominate  the  Balkans  ?  If, 
in  exchange  for  abandonment  of  conquests 
elsewhere,  the  Germans  can  secure  that  con- 
trol by  Agreement  with  the  Allies,  peace  is 
certain,  and  near.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Allies  insist  on  Russia  controlling  the 
Balkans,  and  getting  Constantinople,  then 
Peace  this  year  is  out  of  the  question.  I 
believe,  just  as  strongly  now  as  when  I 
wrote  two  weeks  ago,  that  there  will  be 
serious  talk  of  peace  at  once,  and  a  Peace 
Conference  perhaps  in  three  months,  but 
whilst  I  can  see  the  possibility  of  agreement 
in  Europe,  I  see  in  the  Balkans  a  fatal 
obstacle  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  of  that 
Conference.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that,  in  the  end,  we  will  find  ourselves  fight- 
ing mainly  to  prevent  Germany  developing 
Asia  Minor. 

RE-MAKING   THE  MAP  OF   EUROPE. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war  plenty  of 
people  amused  themselves  with  re-making 
the  map  of  Europe,  but  when  we  examine 
the   maps    produced,    and  read    of   the   re- 
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arranged  boundaries,  we  find  that,  for  the 
most  part,  those  who  had  been  thus  divert- 
ing themselves,  knew  little  of  the  politics  of 
Europe,  and  less  of  ethnological  frontiers. 
Yet,  for  all  that,  the  pursuit  is  a  fascinat- 
ing one,  although  recently  it  has  rather 
waned  in  popularity.  But  such  exercise  is 
not  altogether  futile,  if  it  be  carried  out  on 
rational  lines,  for  it  speedily  shows  the  im- 
mense difficulty  of  reconciling  political 
needs  with  ethnological  justice.  For  in- 
stance, Constantinople  is  to  go  to  Russia, 
but  no  Russians  dwell  there  at  all.  Half 
the  population  consists  of  Turks,  and  of 
other  nationalities  Greeks  are  far  the  most 
numerous.  If  then  the  Turks  must  be  de- 
prived of  their  capital,  on  an  ethnological 
basis  the  Greeks,  not  the  Russians,  ought  to 
have  it.  There  is  general  agreement  that, 
although  France  did  not  enter  the  war  to 
win  back  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  there  can 
be  no  peace  without  that  restitution  being 
made.  Yet,  so  great  has  been  Teutonic 
immigration  into  Lorraine,  and  so  thorough 
has  been  the  Germanisation  of  the  provinces, 
that  only  about  200,000  in  a  population  of 
1,600,000  speak  French.  Galicia,  our  map- 
makers  give  to  Russia,  as  reward  for  her 
tremendous  deeds  in  East  Prussia  and 
Poland^  but  .  .  .  The  Serbs  desire  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  but,  despite  earnest  pro- 
paganda work  in  those  countries,  the  move- 
ment for  union  with  Serbia  does  not  seem 
to  be  at  all  general.  In  fact,  if  a  Slav 
kingdom  were  set  up  within  the  Austrian 
Empire,  the  people  of  those  two  provinces 
would  far  rather  support  that  than  come 
under  the  rule  of  Belgrade.  So  it  goes 
on  in  every  case.  We  have  found  it 
difficult  to  settle  the  Irish  question,  but  that 
is  not  a  circumstance  to  the  problems  which 
have  to  be  faced  if  a  really  equable  settle- 
ment of  the  Balkan  and  Austrian  questions 

is  to  be  arrived  at. 

t 

THE   YOUNG   AUSTRIAN    EMPEROR. 

Cables  tell  of  the  efforts  of  the  young  and 
inexperienced  ruler  of  the  Dual  Empire  to 
free  himself  from  the  German  influence, 
which  has  so  com.e  to  dominate  the  Austrian 
court.  He  will  find  the  task  a  hard  one, 
doubly  hard  just  now.  Charles  VIII.  has, 
so  it  is  said,  strong  Slav  leanings,  and 
would  be  inclined  to  create  within  his  Em- 
pire   a    third    kingdom,    composed    of    the 


Southern  Slavs,  and  give  to  the  Bohemians 
and  Moravians  far  greater  liberty  than  they 
have  hitherto  enjoyed.  But  to  do  this  would 
involve  depriving  Hungary  of  some  of  her 
fairest  provinces,  isolating  her  from  the  sea 
and  seriously  limiting  her  power  in  the 
Empire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  giving  of 
the  Slavic  races  in  Austria  a  direct  say  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Empire,  and  thus  placing 
them  on  an  equality  with  German  and 
Magyar,  would  unite  and  strengthen  this 
polyglot  realm  as  nothing  else  could.  The 
unrest  amongst  the  Slavs  is  due  to  their 
being  ruled  by  Magyar  or  German.  Once 
give  them  autonomy,  and  a  Government,  or 
Governments,  of  their  own,  and  that  unrest 
would  disappear.  It  is  said  that  Archduke 
Franz  Ferdinand  was  murdered  because  of 
his  known  intention  to  raise  the  Slav  pro- 
vinces to  an  equality  with  Hungary  and 
German-Austria  within  the  Empire.  Had 
he  carried  through  this  scheme,  all  hope  of 
enlisting  the  Slavs  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, of  Croatia,  and  the  Banat  in  the 
movement  for  a  Greater  Serbia  would  have 
vanished.  So  at  least  those  who  planned 
the  assassination  argued. 
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IS  A   SLAV  KINGDOM  TO  BE  CREATED? 

The  creation  of  a  Slav  kingdom  in  the 
Austrian  Empire  would  obviously  be  fatal 
to  the  dreams  of  a  Greater  Serbia,  unless 
Serbia  herself  became  the  principal  member 
of  the  new  kingdom.  If  the  Central  Em- 
pires could  settle  the  Balkans  according  to 
their  own  sweet  will,  they  would  in  all  pro- 
bability themselves  make  a  Greater  Serbia, 
which  would  include  old  Serbia,  the  Banat, 
Northern  Albania,  Montenegro,  Herzego- 
vina, Bosnia  and  portions  of  Croatia,  but 
the  King  of  this  enlarged  State  would  be 
Charles  VIII.,  and  Belgrade,  like  Buda- 
pest, would  be  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
three  kingdoms  composing  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire. They  might  even  create  a  fourth  king- 
dom, that  of  the  Northern  Slavs,  where  a 
separate  Government  at  Prague  might  rule 
over  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  However,  Ger- 
many and  Austria  will  not  have  a  free—. 
hand  in  settling  the  Balkan  question,  so  wew 
need  not  pursue  the  subject  further,  and  set"' 
forth  the  objections  of  Hungary,  which 
would  almost  certainly  wreck  any  scheme 
which  placed  a  Slav  kingdom  on  an  equality 
with  herself. 


I 
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Oh,  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us. — Burns. 


The  reference  to  the  original  military 
forces  of  Great  Britain  as  "a  contemp- 
til)le  little  army  "  has  given  English  car- 
r<x)nists  a  splendid  subject  on  which  to 
dilate.  Sir  F.C.G.  shows  us  the  little 
army — of  160,000  men — and  the  big  one 
of  4,000.000,  and  indicates  the  different 
impressions  made  on  the  Kaiser. 

Many  cartoons  deal  with  Greece.  Enemy 
caricaturists  usually  show  King  Constan- 
tine  in  dignified  pose  refusing  to  be  bullied 
or  bribed  into  war.  Allied  cartoonists,  on 
the  other  hand,  prefer  to  depict  him  as 
ejitirely  under  the  thumb  of  his  wife,  act- 
ing indeed  as  a  German  agent.  The 
Americans,   however,   manage  to  put  some 


humour  into  the  situation,  Sykes,  in  the 
Philadelfhia  Ledger,  being  particularly 
good.  It  looks  almost  as  if  Alford  in  the 
Baltimore  Star  were  right  and  that  Mars 
would  soon  gather  in  the  last  Balkan 
neutral. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  Polish 
Mucha,  which  shifted  to  Moscow  when 
Hindenburg  entered  Warsaw,  will  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  German  sug- 
gestions for  an  independent  Poland,  and 
shows  the  Kaiser  as  the  devil  asking  Poland 
to  throw  herself  down  from  a  hill-top. 

The  German  papers  had  a  .great  deal 
to  say  about  the  incoming  of  Roumania, 
which    they    described    as    "treacherous." 


THE  LION  THAT  GREW. 


1914. 
The  Kaiser  :  "  A  contemptible  little  or«ature,  my 
dear     Bethmann-Hollweg,    not    worth     bothering 
about !" 


Bethmann-Hollwbg 
to  Europe!" 


[London. 


1916. 
"  What    a  •  dreftdful  menace 
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Muclin.]  [Moscow. 

THE  TEMPTER. 

Kaiser   (to  Poland) :    "I   will   give  you   all   that 
lies  before  you." 

Poland  :    "  But  what  of   that  which   lies  behind 
me?" 

Kaiser  :    "  Oh,    that    is    mine ;    you    can't   expect 
me  to  part  with  that." 


PuUic  Ledger.]  [Philadelphia. 

THE    END   OP    THE    BALANCING    ACT. 


All  the  same,  this  action  of  the  Latin 
State  did  not  appear  to  take  them  by  sur- 
prise judging  by  the  speed  with  which  they 
answered  the  challenge. 


The  capture  of  the  Germans'  capital  in] 
their  East  African  colony  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  a  spirited  cartoon  in  the  Cape\ 
Times. 


, 
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Times.]  [El  Paso. 

THE    END    OP    THE    BENCH. 


Evening   Ledger.]  [Philadelphia. 

THE   MODERN   MARA'l'HON. 
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Passing  Show.]  [London. 

THE     MODERN     MRS.    PARTINGTON. 

HiNDENBURG :  "  Himmel !  Her  job  was  an  easy 
one  compared  to  mine." 

(It  may  be  recalled  that  the  original  Mrs.  Part- 
ington tried  to  push  back  the  Atlantic  with  a 
mop.) 


Eagle.'i  [Brooklyn. 

HELD  BY   A  SCRAP  OF   PAPER. 


When  the  story  of  this  war  is  told  dis- 
passionately, it  will,  I  expect,  be  found 
that  the  "  scrap  of  paper,"  shown  by 
Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  has  been 
in  reality  far  more  efficacious  than  anyone, 
judging  from  the  scornful  references  made 
to  it  here,  would  ever  imagine. 


1'  1 1 

Passing  Show.] 


London. 


THE    OONPBRENCE    TRIOK. 

The  Kaisbr  :  "  CJontinue  the  fight,  boys,  and  you 
shall  still  have  this  beautiful  railway  to  play 
with !" 

Envee  and  Ferdinand  (in  unison) :  "  But  we 
don't  want  it!" 

The  Kaiser  :   "  No,  but  I  do !" 


.Star.] 


[Baltimore. 


THE    LAST    ROSE    OF    SUMMER. 
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BIG 

ADVANCE 

w  • 
SHIPPINii 

FRHC 


Cape  Times-]  [Cape  Town. 

BAGGED! 
Donnerwetter !     Dah  goes   my   CAPITAL  seat." 


R^yynold8's  Newspaper.]  [London. 

TALKING    OF   "BIG    ADVANOBS." 
"  Tho'  we're  far  too  fat  to  fight. 
We  are  'out  for  blood'  all  right; 
Aiid  we  th)lnk  we've  '  done  our  bit.' 
When  you  come  to  think  of  it. 
We  ha\e   'charged,'   and  we  have   won. 
And   we're  proud  of  what  we've  done; 
Never  mind  a  tinker's  cuas. 
What  the  country  thmks  of  us!" 


Hindi  Punch. 


BULL-BAITING  AUSTRIA. 


Bombay. 
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r<i..-yiini   Sfiow.] 


BROKEN  TOY8. 


The  Black  List  has  greatly  exercised 
American  journalists,  and  retaliatory  mea- 
sures were  freely  discussed  a  few  months 
ago.  After  the  British  explanations  it  was 
found  that  the  prohibitions  w^^re  nothing 
like  as  drastic  as  at  first  apj^ared  and  the 
matter,  whilst  still  annoying  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, has  been  allowed  to  drop  more  or 
less. 


Post  DisDatch.l  [St.  Ix)ui8,  U.S.A. 

IXK>K  OUT.  JOHN! 

The  purchase  of  the  Danish  West  Indies 
by  the  United  States  has  apparently  rather 
.scared  some  Dutch  publicists,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  cartcSon  in  De  Amsierdam- 


2ii:^£iiiXs 


l><    imsterdaminer.} 

AS  HOLLAND  SEES  IT. 
DncH  Colonies  (to  their  mother) :  "  Ob,  don't  ever  sell  us  to  a  rich  man  like  that. 
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By  a.  G.  Gardinek.* 


Mr.  Lloyd  George  tells,  with  that  boyish 
merriment  that  makes  him  so  gay  a  com- 
panion, the  story  of  a  man  who,  having 
saved  someone  from  drowning,  was  pre- 
sented with  a  public  testimonial.  When, 
after  the  eulogies  of  the  Mayor,  he  was 
called  upon  to  reply,  he  said,  "  Really,  I 
have  done  nothing  to  deserve  this  reward. 
1  saw  the  man  struggling  in  the  water,  and, 
as  no  one  else  was  by,  I  saw  he  would  be 
drowned  if  I  didn't  save  him.  So  I 
jumped  in,  swam  to  him,  turned  him  over 
to  see  that  he  wasn't  Lloyd  George,  and 
then  pulled  hdm  out." 

There  is  nothing  unusual  in  this  story  ex- 
cept its  humour.  You  will  hear  the  animus 
without  the  humour  wherever  you  go.  You 
cannot  escape  it — in  the  tram,  the  train,  the 
'bus,  on  the  platform,  in  the  Press,  even  in 
the  pulpit.  The  amiable  doctor  who  wrote 
to  a  certain  paper  insisting  that  any  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  who  attended  Mr.  George 
should  be  hounded  out  of  the  profession 
was  not  rebuking  his  brethren  in  terms  of 
irony.  He  was  stating  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  solemn  duty  of  his  class.  He  saw 
that  the  pests  that  afflicted  society  varied 
with  the  ages.  Sometimes  it  was  the  Black 
Death,  sometimes  the  small-pox,  now  it  was 
Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The  significant  thing  is 
that  the  more  polite  the  circles  in  which  you 
move  the  more  bitter  is  the  hostility. 

But  in  circles  more  accessible,  hatred  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  become  a  frame  of 
mind,  a  freemasonry,  a  kind  of  eleventh 
commandm^ 'L — unlike  most  commandments 
in  the  c  .nstancy  with  which  it  is  observed. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  statesman  has 
ever  aroused  such  bitter  hostility  in 
"  Society."  The  old  lady  who,  when  told 
at  a  royal  funeral  that  Gladstone  had  en- 
tered the  church,  observed  that  she  hoped 
"he  wouldn't  make  a  disturbance,"  truly 
reflected  the  feeling  of  Society  towards  that 
great  man.  He  was  denounced  as  "  a  Rus- 
sian spy,"  he  was  known  to  be  a  klepto- 
maniac— did  not  his  wife  pursue  him  from 
jeweller's  shop  to  jeweller's  shop  and  take 
the  silver  spoons  out  of  his  pocket  as  fast 
as  he  put  them  in  ? — even  his  chivalrous  ser- 
vice among  the  outcasts  of  the  streets  was 

♦Written  before  the  War. 


turned  to  his  dishonour,  and  the  music-halls 
rang  with  the  refrain  about  letting  Ananias 
and  Judas  go  free  "  to  take  in  the  Grand 
Old  Man."  But  at  least  Gladstone  had 
been  to  Eton ;  at  least  he  was  ''  one  of  us  " 
— a  traitor,  it  was  true,  but  still  with  some- 
thing of  the  splendour  of  the  fallen  angel 
about  his  baleful  head.  But  Mr.  George  did 
not  go  to  Eton ;  he  went  to  a  penny  village 
school — worse,  a  Welsh  village  school.  The 
uncle  who  brought  him  up  did  not  own 
land ;  he  mended  boots— think  of  it,  O 
Mayfair  !  He  mended  boots  and  preached 
in  a  strange  tongue  in  the  little  tabernacle 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  And  now  .  .  . 
but  words  fail  Mayfair.  It  feels  that  the 
linchpin  has  fallen  ouit  of  the  univer 
The  truth  is  that  someone  has  turned  ov< 
a  stone  in  the  field,  and  all  the  little  cr 
tures  who  have  dwelt  under  it  are  runn 
alx)ut  in  wild  confusion  and  with  wil-d 
cries. 

And  what  of  the  man  who  has  turned  the 
stone?  As  he  sits  before  you  at  the  break- 
fast table — for  the  breakfast  hour  in  his 
time  to  talk — he  seems  the  most  light- 
hearted  and  untroubled  of  men.  Even  little 
Megan  does  not  seem  more  gay,  nor  the 
black  pug  that  snores  on  the  hearthrug  more 
free  from  care.  Perhaps  he  has  been  up  at 
an  all-night  sitting,  perhaps  he  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  world  crisis.  No  matter ;  there 
is  not  a  care  in  life,  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 
The  sun  streams  over  the  broad  parade- 
ground  of  the  Horse  Guards  outside,  it 
streams  in  at  the  window,  it  streams  through 
the  talk.  The  postman  has  brought  the 
usual  delivery  of  anonymous  vilification  (un- 
stamped). The  victim  is  radiant  as  he  reads 
aloud  some  new^  flowers  of  venom — perhaps 
some  denunciation  of  his  well-known  habit 
of  plundering  the  Treasury.  How,  if  he 
has  not  plundered  the  Treasury,  has  he 
built  that  castle  at  Criccieth  ?  "  Two  rooms 
and  a  kitchen  on  the  ground  floor,"  inter- 
polates the  plunderer  gaily.  "  And  I 
wanted  three  so  badly,"  says  his  wife.  Mr. 
George  makes  no  repudiation  of  the  charge 
— nay,  he  delights  to  prove  it ;  he  races 
over  the  fatal  evidence  of  his  misconduct — 
he  owns  a  motor  car,  he  is  sHspected  of 
having  a  chateau  in  the  South  of  France. 
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Ur  ]jerhaps  one  of  the  letters  reveals  his 
secret  intention  of  setting  up  the  guillotine 
in  Whitehall.  The  idea  delights  him — he 
develops  it  with  enthusiasm,  he  insists  that 
the  parade-ground  outside  was  simply  de- 
signed by  Nature  and  the  architect  for  a 
place  of  execution.  He  discusses  who  shall 
go  in  the  first  tumbril,  and  gallops  on  in 
sheer  revelry  of  invention.  It  is  the  spark- 
ling improvisation  of  a  spirit  all  fun  and 
fancy.  A  book  arrives  by  post.  "  Chris- 
tina Rossetti."  *'  Yes,  sweet  meditative 
verse,"  he  says.  "  Beautiful — for  occa- 
sional use.  It  is  like  a  shelter  on  the  moun- 
tain side  when  you  are  caught  in  a  storm. 
You  are  grateful  for  it,  but  you  cannot  stay 
in  it  long.  You  must  get  out  into  the  free 
air  and  the  wind,  and  even  the  hail." 

And  as  he  puts  the  book  down  a  little 
indifferently,  you  feel  fc^r  the  first  time  that 
a  chill  has  come  over  him.  The'  spirit  of 
that  quiet  cell  of  reverie  in  which  Christina 
Rossetti  habitually  dwells  makes  no  appeal 
to  the  devouring  thirst  for  action  which  pos- 
sesses hiM.  He  has  little  use  for  shelters 
on  moimtain  sides  or  elsewhere.  He  has 
the  fever  of  motion  in  the  blood,  and  is  al- 
ways at  the  gallop.  "  Rest  !"  said  a  famous 
Frenchman,  "shall  I  not  have  all  eternity 
to  rest  in?"  And  Mr.  George,  too,  is  de- 
termined to  reserve  his  rest  till  the  great 
silence  falls.  He  has  never  learned  the 
gentle  art  of  loafing,  never  sat  on  the  beach 
in  the  sunshine  all  the  morning  and  flung 
pebbles  at  nothing  in  particular,  never  felt 
that  intoxicating  peace  which  falls  on  one 
when  there  is  literally  nothing  to  do  and  all 
the  day  to  do  it  in.  A  holiday  is  splendid 
for  a  day,  tolerable  for  two  days — the  third 
day  you  discover  that  he  has  flown.  He 
has  poetry  in  him ;  but  it  is  not  the  poetry 
of  **  wise  passiveness."  You  will  never 
hear  him  mention  Wordsworth.  It  is  the 
poetry  of  life  and  action  that  moves  him — 
the  poetry  of  sudden  and  swift  emotions, 
of  old  romance,  with  the  clash  of  swords 
and  the  bint  of  battles  long  ago.  He  de- 
lights to  picture  those  descents  from  their 
fastnesses  in  the  mountains  of  the  wild 
Welshmen  upon  the  towns  on  the  Welsh 
marches.  You  may  almost  catch  the  thun- 
der of  the  hoofs  and  see  the  flames  of  the 
burning  towns  that  they  leave  in  their  wake. 
And  at  the  head  of  the  raiders  there  rides  a 
slight  man  with  a  large  head,  a  gay  laugh, 
and  a  dancing  eye.     I  think  I  know  him. 

For  the  fundamental  fact  about  Mr. 
George  is  that  he  is  a  fighter,  and,  since  it 
is  no  longer  possible  to  lay  waste  the  towns 


on  the  Welsh  marches  with  fire  and  sword, 
he  is  out  with  other  weapons  to  lav  waste 
English  Toryism.  He  leaps  to  battle  as 
joyfully  as  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 
"The  first  words  I  heard,"  says  that  fier\' 
Welshman  in  his  autobiography,  "  was 
'  Barest  thou  come  down,  Welshman?' 
which  1  no  sooner  heard,  but,  taking  a 
sword  in  one  hand  and  a  target  in  the  other, 
I  did  in  my  shirt  run  down  the  stairs,  open 
the  door  suddenly,  and  charged  ten  or 
twelve  of  them  with  that  fury  that  they  ran 
away. ' ' 

That  is  Mr.  George's  way  to  the  life.  A 
challenge  is  music  in  his  ears.  He  is  down 
the  stairs  and  at  'em,  and  if  there  are  ten 
or  twelve,  why,  so  much  the  happier.  He 
pinks  them  all  with  flashing  impartiality, 
wipes  his  sword,  and  goes  back  to  bed.  It 
was  so  when,  as  a  schoolboy,  he  roused  the 
young  Hampdens  of  the  village  school  to 
refuse  to  repeat  the  Church  Catechism;  it 
was  so  when,  as  a  young  solicitor,  he  broke 
the  tyranny  of  the  country  bench  and  saw 
the  magistrates  file  out  one  after  another 
rather  than  withstand  his  onset;  it  was  so 
in  the  Boer  War,  when  he  took  his  life  in 
his  hand  and  fought  the  popular  frenzy ;  it 
was  so  in  the  crisis  of  the  Budget,  when  he 
was  threatened  with  disaster  if  he  did  not 
consent  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  land 
clauses ;  it  was  so  through  the  long  struggle 
of  the  Insurance  Act.  Even  his  respect  for 
Gladstone  did  not  mitigate  his  daring. 
"  What  will  you  do  if  Mr.  Gladstone  will 
not  give  us  Disestablishment?"  he  was 
asked  in  his  first  campaign.  **  If  I  met  the 
King  in  battle  I  would  fire  my  pistol  at 
him,"  came  the  audacious  reply,  in  the 
words  of  his  favourite  Cromwell.  And  he 
did  fiire  his  pistol  at  him  later  i  over  the 
Church  Discipline  Bill,  and  ir  ^rred  his 
Olympian  wrath.  He  will  never,  avoid  an 
issue  because  it  means  a  fight  against  great 
odds.  He  will  attack  it  the  more  cheerfully 
for  that  fact.  He  loves  to  go  out  against 
"  ten  or  twelve  of  them,"  for  he  likes  to 
see  them  run. 

And  with  what  gaiety  he  handles  his 
sword.  "  There  are  fanatics  in  every 
party,"  interrupts  Mr.  "Tim"  Healy,  sit- 
ting lonely  in  his  comer  seat.  "  Yes,  even 
in  a  party  of  one,"  comes  the  swift  retort, 
and  Mr.  Healy,  who  loves  a  neat  stroke, 
even  though  it  goes  through  his  own  body, 
raises  his  hat  in  recognition  of  the  swords- 
man. "  What  is  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
scheme?"  he  asks  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  who  has 
attacked  the  Government's  proposed  settle- 
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ment  of  the  great  coal  strike.  ''It  is  not 
our  business  to  provide  a  scheme  until  we 
are  on  the  Treasury  Bench,"  says  Mr.  Law 
smartly.  Mr.  George  leans  forward, 
smiles,  and  says  wirmingly,  "  He  wants  the 
strike  to  last  four  years."  And  who  that 
was  present  can  forget  the  delicious  raillery 
with  which,  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  he 
drove  Lord  Rothsdhild  out  of  the  fighting 
line.  Never  had  a  Rothschild  come  into  ac- 
tion before.  It  was  the  attack  on  the  land 
that  made  him  forget  that  the  financier  is 
only  safe  while  he  is  silent.  He  will  not 
make  the  mistake  again.  Mr.  George  suf- 
fers, of  course,  the  disadvantages  as  well 
as  the  advantages  of  this  swift  wit.  Discre- 
tion is  never  the  better  part  of  his  valour. 
It  is  but  a  hobbling  beldame  that  cannot 
keep  pace  with  his  wit,  and  his  halxit  of 
exchanging  thrusts  with  his  audience  some- 
times leads  him  farther  than  he  means  to 
go.  It  is  natural  that  one  who  is  so  chal- 
lenging in  speech  and  action  should  arouse 
violent  hostility.  To  put  him  out  of  the 
fighting  line  has  become  the  first  article  of 
Conservative  policy.  Hence  the  extreme 
virulence  of  the  Marconi  campaign.  His 
rather  casual  habit  in  his  own  affairs  had 
laid,  him  open  to  attack  on  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment rather  than  of  morals,  and,  owing  to 
the  fury  of  the  storm  that  broke  over  him, 
he  came  perilously  near  disaster.  He 
learned  then  how  little  mercy  he  has  to  ex- 
pect if  ever  the  battle  goes  against  him. 

The  intensity  of  this  hostility  does  not 
overstate  his  p>olitical  significance.  So  long 
as  he  remains  effective  the  struggle  will  rage 
around  his  j>ersona'lity.  The  problem  of 
thevinfluence  of  personality  in  politics  is 
fascinati-  ;.  When  the  great  adventurer 
appears  ^  e  question  always  arises,  Did  he 
make  tha^vents'  or  did  the  events  make 
him?  How  would  the  Great  Rebellion  have 
fared  had  there  been  no  Cromwell,  with  his 
Ironsides  and  his  Self-denying  Ordinance, 
to  sweep  away  the  timidities  of  the  Essexes 
and  Manchesters?  What  would  have  hap- 
pened to  the  United  States  had  there  been 
-no  Lincoln,  with  his  pathos  and  his  jest,  to 
keep  the  soul  of  the  North  stable  through 
the  dark  hour  ?  What  would  have  been  the 
history  of  France  if  the  great  spirit  of  Dan - 
ton  had  not  been  extinguished  on  the  scaf- 
fold? What  the  history  of  England  if 
Gladstone  had  suppressed  his  distrust  of 
Joseph  Chamberlain  and  made  terms  with 
him  in  1886? 

It  is  his  union  of  courage,  imagination, 
and   sympathy  that  makes  Mr.    George  the 


most  formidable  figure  that  has  appeared  in 
politics  since  Gladstone.  He  has  vision 
touched  with  a  certain  humanity,  and  when 
he  has  seen  his  course  he  never  hesitates  or 
think  of  consequences.  He  is  always  out  to 
''  win  or  lose  it  all."  It  is  the  comradeship 
of  high  courage  that  explains  Mr,  George's 
well-known  admiration  for  Mr.  Chamber- 
.  lain.  "Had  he  not  been  driven  out  of  the 
Liberal  Party,"  he  said  to  me  once,  "  there 
would  have  been  little  left  for  us  to-day 
— he  would  have  settled  the  land  and  the 
lords  and  social  refgrm."  One  wonders 
what  in  that  case  would  have  been  the  task 
of  this  restless,   energetic  spirit. 

!  But  though  he  shares  the  adventurous 
courage  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  his  spirit  is 
different.  He  bears  no  enmities.  If  you 
stand  in  his  way  it  is  true  that  he  brushes 
you  aside  ruthlessly,  but  without  malice. 
He  carries  himself  with  a  frank  gaiety  that 
is  irresistible.  There  is  no  livelier  com- 
panion at  the  table,  or  on  the  links,  or  in 
the  smoking-room.  His  talk  flashes  from 
grave  to  gay  with  swift,  prismatic  changes 
^now  a  snatch  of  a  sermon,  then  a  phrase 
of  Welsh  poetry,  now  a  joke,  then  a  story 
— and  if  you  are  very  lucky  he  will  give  youi 
a  nigger  song  that  he  has  learned  from  little! 
Megan.  And  his  talk  all  comes  straight 
from  life.  If  he  speaks  about  books  it  is] 
only  as  lamps  for  the  present. 

This  intense  interest  in  the  actual  world] 
is  the  source  of  his  vivacity  and  freshness. 
Whether  right  or  wrong,  he  is  always  giv- 
ing you  life  at  first  hand.  He  does  not  see' 
things  through  the  spectacles  of  theorists  i 
or  the  formulas  of  parties,  but  with  his  own 
eyes.  He  has  no  abstractions,  and  his 
ideas  are  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  as  though 
he  has  come  into  the  world  from  another 
sphere  and  sees  it  all  anew.  No  man  ever 
rose  to  such  power  with  so  light  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  past,  by  so  free  an  action  of  his 
own  powers  of  flight,  with  such  an  entire 
reliance  upon  the  immediate  teaching  of 
life.  All  his  lessons,  like  his  talk,  come 
straight  from  the  mint  of  experience.  Thus, 
speaking  of  the  perils  of  the  poor  from  in- 
solvent friendly  societies,  he  will  tell  you 
how,  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  used  to  take  his 
uncle's  shilling  a  week  to  the  friendly 
society.  "  And  when  he  fell  ill  the  society 
had  failed."  Out  of  that  memory  largely 
came  the  Insurance  Act.  The  result  is  that 
he  is  the  least  doctrinaire  of  men.  You 
will  never  hear  him  talk  about  a  theory,  and 
his  speeches  are  brilliant  improvisations 
upon  a  theime  rather  than  elaborately  con- 
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stiucted  arguments.  They  have  the  quality 
of  vision  and  swift  intuition  rather  than 
of  the  slow  processes  of  thought.  He  is 
motived  by  quick  sympathies,  not  by  cold 
reason,  and  he  is  more  at  home  in  attacking 
a  visible  wrong  than  in  defending  an  ab- 
srtract  right.  His  defence  of  Free  Trade, 
for  example,  has  never  been  one  of  his  con- 
spicuous achievements.  Indeed,  he  is  not 
happy  in  defending  anything.  'He  prefers 
to  hear  the  cry,  ''  Wilt  thou  come,  down, 
Welshman?"  and  he  holds,  with  the  Ger- 
man War  Minister,  that  "  the  best  parry  is 
the  lunge."  From  this  reliance  upon  in- 
tuition and  impulse  comes  not  merely  his 
strength  but  his  weakness — ^that  light  hold 
of  principles,  that  indifference  to  doctrine, 
which  he  shares  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
which  keeps  you  always  a  little  uneasy. 
Where  will  his  pragmatism  lead  him  ?  You 
rejoice  in  this  splendid  breadth  of  sail  that 
takes  the  wind  so  gaily ;  but  you  wish  you 
were  a  little  more  sure  about  the  sufficiency 
of  the  ballast  in  the  hold.  And  then  per- 
haps your  doubts  are  resolved  by  remem- 
bering how  loaded  down  the  ship  is  with  the 
ballast  of  old  wrongs  and  present  interests, 
how  crushing  is  the  vis  inertiae  of  society, 
and  how  priceless  and  rare  is  the  dynamic 
energy  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  brought 
into  politics. 

And,  with  all  his  likeness  to  Mr.  Cham- 
l)erlain,  he  has  a  saving  quality  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  not.  It  is  that  nearness 
to  the  heart  of  the  poor  which  is,  I  think, 
ultimately  the  motive-power  of  his  life- 
He  came  from  the  people  and  his  heart  re- 
mains with  the  people.  That,  in  the  absence 
of  a  political  philosophy,  is  the  compass 
that  may  keep  his  course  true — that,  and 
the  touch  of  imagination  and  poetry  that 
gives  wings  to  his  purposes  and  range  to  his 
vision.  His  vperil  is  that  his  attachment  to 
democracy  is  sentimental  rather  than  the 
product  of  ideas.  He  has  as  little  contact 
with  organised  labour  as  he  has  v/ith  the 
theories  of  Socialism  or  philosophic  Radi- 
calism, and  democratic  sympathies  alone, 
unfortified  by   democratic  thought,  may  in 


time  of  stress  be  strangely  perverted.  He 
is  the  potent  of  the  new  time — the  man  of 
the  people  in  the  seat  of  power.  He  has  no 
precedent  in  our  political  annals.  Our  poli- 
tics have  been  governed  by  men  who  have 
studied  the  life  of  the  people  as  others  have 
studied  the  life  of  ants  and  bees,  objec- 
tively, remotely.  Even  Bright,  Cobden, 
Chamberlain  were  not  of  the  peoT;le.  They 
were  of  the  middle-class,  and  knew  the 
poor  as  the  instruments  of  the  great  em- 
ployer. Mr.  George  co't  js  out  of  the  great 
hive  itself.  In  him  democracy  has  found  its 
voice,  and  to  him  it  will  be  loyal  as  long  as 
he  remembers. 

And  he  does  remember.  On  the  day  he 
became  Chancellor  he  left  the  House  with 
a  friend  of  his  boyhood.  As  they  talked 
of  his  advancement  he  said,  ''  In  all  my 
career  I  do  not  remember  a" hand  being  held 
out  to  me  from  above,  and  a  voice  saying, 
*  Dring  i  fyny  yma  '  (Climb  thou  up  here). 
But  don't  misunderstand  me,"  he  went  on, 
*'  there  have  been  thousands  of  hands 
which  have  pushed  me  up  from  behind." 
He  does  not  forget  those  hands.  He  does 
not  forget  from  whence  comes  his  authority 
and  his  commission.  There  have  been  times 
when  one  has  feared — ^times  when  his  light 
anchorage  seemed  in  dancrer  of  yielding  to 
the  impact  of  opportunism.  But  that 
memory  of  his  own  people,  that  loyalty  to 
tjlie  inspiration  of  the  mountains  and  the 
simple  traditions  of  his  fathers,  has  kept 
his  course  true.  For,  however,  much  the 
glitter  of  the  great  world  delights  him,  his 
heart,  untravelled,  always  turns  back  to  the 
village  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 
On  the  day  of  the  memorial  service  to  the 
late  Marquis  of  Ripon,  as  he  left  the  West- 
minster Cathedral  with  a  colleague,  he 
talked  of  the  splendour  of  the  ceremony. 
And  his  companion  remarked,  laughingly, 
"  When  you  die  we'll  give  you  a  funeral 
like  that."  "  No,  you  won't,"  came  the 
swift,  almost  passionate  reply.  "  When  ] 
die  you  will  lay  me  in  the  shadow  of  the 
mountains." 
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HOW  AMERICA  HAS  HELPED  THE  ALLIES. 


An  article  by  Mr.  Noel  Buxton,  M.P.,  in 
The  Contemporary,  will  be  read  with  great 
pleasure  by  those  who  have  always  main- 
tained that  the  bitter  things  said  about  the 
United  States  here  were  entirely  uncalled 
for,  were,  in  fact,  merely  flae  futile  bab- 
blings of  ill-informed  and  unthinking  per- 
sons. He  writes  on  "  The  War  and 
America,"  and  says  : — 

While  any  American  Government  rnust 
endeavour  to  be  neutral,  the  Wilson  Cabinet 
has  so  distincdy  adopted  the  side  of  the 
Allies  that  it  is  bitterly  attacked  by  the 
pro-Germans,  and  alsp  by  the  party  which 
favoured  strict  neutrality.  President  Wilson 
oug-ht  to  have  credit^  upon  this  side  of  the 
water  for  this  partiality.  He  refused  to  place 
an  embargo  on  the  export  of  arms,  under 
wihich  the  Allies  would  have  been  starved 
of  ammunition. 

However  much  we  may  regard  the  Ameri- 
can motive  as  a  rnoney-making  one,  it  is 
arguable  that  America  at  one  time  saved  us 
from  extreme  danger.  It  is,  of  course,  true 
that  fortunes  have  been  made  in  supplying 
our  needs  (as  they  have  been  made  in  Japan 
and  other  belligerent  countries),  but  we  can 
easilv  be  too  satirical  on  this  point.  It  is 
recognised  that  trade  in  general  has  been 
seriously  dislocated,  and  that  the  benefit  of 
a  booming  trade  at  certain  points  on  the 
Eastern  coast  may  be  a  very  doubtful  benefit 
to  America  as  a  whole.  Americans,  though 
they  worship  business  success,  have  also  a 
higher  standard  of  humane  and  decent  feel- 
ing than  many  other  nations,  and  it  would 
surprise  the  cynic  who  visited  the  arms- 
making  centres  to  find  how  general  is  the 
desire  to  see  an  end  of  the  war.  At  Bridge- 
port, for  instance,  where  the  Remington 
Company  has  erected  immense  factories  and 
engaged  an  extra  40,000  hands  for  the  war 
trade,  public  feeling  is  nevertheless  over- 
whelmingly  in   favour   of  peace. 

It  is  felt  that  the  friendliness  of  America 
ought  to  have  been  more  fully  realised  in 
England,  for  the  partiality  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  Entente  is  not  denied  in  any 
quarter. 

Mr.  Buxton's  visit  to  the  States  has  con- 
vinced him  that  many  of  those  most  friendly 
to  the  Allies  would  have  opposed  America's 
entry  into  the  war  on  the  ground  that  better 
service  could  be  rendered  us  by  supplying 
arms  and  ammunition.  Even  the  influential 
men  who  have  recently  attacked  President 
Wilson  because  he  did  not  protest  against 
the  Belgian  atrocities,  actually  expressed 
approval  of  the  policy  of  strict  neutrality  at 
the  time.  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Wilson  was 
timid — people  in  Australia  have  gone  a  good 
deal  further  than  that — but  to  call  him 
pusillanimous  is  to  forget  the  magnificent 
courage  with   wh'ch  he  overruled  the  pro- 


posal to  break  international  agreements 
to  the  Panama  Canal  dues. 

Long  ago  I  showed  in  these  columns  tha] 
America  was  helping  us  far  more  by  sup 
plying  war  material  and  preserving  a  benevo- 
lent neutrality  than  she  could  possibly  do  by 
plunging  into  the  struggle  herself.  But  our 
inability  to  look  at  anything  save  from  our 
own  narrow  viewpoint  was  responsible  for 
a  wholly  unjust  fault-finding  with  the  ac- 
tions of  the  President.  Even  to-day  his 
notes  concerning  the  submarine  warfare  are 
ridiculed,  but,  in  time,  we  will  be  forced 
to  admit  that  these  derided  notes  were  even 
more  instrumental  in  stopping  the  under- 
water frightfulness  than  the  magnificent 
work  of  our  Navy.  This  is  shown  by  the 
present  actrlvity  of  U  boats,  which  are  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  enable  them  to  comply 
with  the  strict  letter  of  international  law 
in  their  ship-sinking  exploits,  and  thus  avoid 
bringing  about  a  break  with  the  United 
States. 

Those  who  hold  the  view  that  whoever  is 
not  openly  on  our  side  must  be  against  us 
would  have  America  assume  so  benevolent 
a  neutrality  that  never  on  any  occasion 
should  she  protest  against  Allied  doings. 
Mr.  Buxton  asks  what  more  a  neutral  could 
do  than  America  has  done. 

Possessing  as  we  do  America's  goodwill, 
it  is  of  importance  to  consider  what  ser- 
vices we  desire  her  to  render.  We  have  seen 
that  to  enter  the  war  was  not  practical  poli- 
tics. Let  us,  then,  put  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  the  President,  desiring  to  render 
whatever  service  is  otherwise  feasible,  in 
the  capacity  o-f  a  friendly  neutral.  In  the 
first  place,  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  neu- 
trality would  need  to  be  maintained.  In 
dealing  with  infringements  of  interna- 
tional law,  and  with  neutral  rights,  charges 
against  Germany  would  be  pressed  to  the 
full,  but  infringements  by  the  Allies  would 
not  be  wholly  ignored.  The  President 
adopted,  in  effect,  the  policy  of  impartiality 
in  words,  friendship  to  the  Allies  in  deeds. 
Hence  the  notes  of  protest,  some  of  which 
have  given  natural  umbrage  here,  and  have 
created  an  impression  of  coldness  to  Eng- 
land, but  which  were  in  reality,  from  the 
American  point  of  view,  a  ceremonial  neces- 
sity. Secondly,  neutrality  wouM  be  strained 
as  far  as  possible  towards  assisting  the  Al- 
lies, especially  as  to  the  essential  ques- 
tions of  financial  aid,  the  supply  of  arms, 
immunity  from  submarine  attack,  and  the 
rights  of  blockade. 

Financial  aid  might  easily  have  been 
hampered ;  it  was,  in  fact,  facilitated. 

The  agitation  for  an  embargo  on  the  ex- 
port of  munitions  was  very   strong   indeed. 
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Resolutions  were  broug-ht  forward  in  Con- 
grress  ;  petitions  were  presented  ;  and  it  would 
have  been  simple  for  the  President  to  im- 
pose a  vote  on  exportation.  It  required  a 
strong-  man  to  resist  this.  The  veto  would 
have  been  disastrous  for  the  Allies,     .     . 

The  supply  of  arms,  which 

came  at  a  \ital  time,  mig-ht  easily  have  been 
cut  off  if  American  feeling  had  been  un- 
friendly. 

As  to  the  submarine  question,  strict  neu- 
trality would  surely  have  accepted  the  Ger- 
man proposal  that  certain  ships  should  be 
exempt  from  submarine  attack  while  free- 
dom of  action  by  Germany  should  other- 
wise be  sanctioned. 

A  benevolent  neutral  the  United  States 
has  certainly  been,  but  some  of  her  protests 
to  the  Allies  were  undoubtedly  sent  in  all 

sincerity .     .    We 

are  a  belligerent  just  now,  but,  in  some 
future  war,  where  we  are  lookers-CMi,  we 
will  have  every  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  Dr.  Wilson  has  consistently 
upheld  the  rights  of  neutrals  throughout 
the  whole  struggle. 

Our  own  good  fortune  in  securing  Ameri- 
can friendship  comes  home  to  everyone  who 
witnesses  the  incredible  de.  (  'opments  across 
the  Atlantic.  Provided  th  it  we  do  not  let 
that  friendship  fade,  by  negliss'^ence  or  indif- 
ference, we  shall  at  all  events  possess  the 
most  powerful  friend  in  the  world.  Am- 
erica's potential  force  is  so  great  that  when 
the  Allies  find  themselves  in  agreement  with 
her  on  the  principles  of  settlement,  it  will 
be  virtually  impossible  for  Germany  to  defy 
those  principles. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Buxton  refers  to  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace,  and  Dr.  Wilson's 
declaration  concerning  a  league  of  nations 
to  keep  the  future  peace  of  the  world, 
which  echoed  what  Viscount  Grey  and  Mr. 
Balfour  had  both  stated  to  be  necessary. 


Mr.  Wilson's  declaration  has  all  the  more 
weight  because  of  the  universal  interest  felt 
in  America  in  its  proposals.  They  were 
made  at  a  g^athering  of  the  League  to  En- 
force Peace,  often  called  the  Taft  League, 
which  represents  a  movement  of  extraordi- 
nary m:i).,nitude.  It  is  above  party.  It  has 
branches  in  every  State.  The  personal  sup- 
port which  it  has  enlisted  everywhere  could 
hardly  be  more  influential,  and  it  is  con- 
ducting a  great  campaign  in  spite  of  the 
existing-  campaign  for  tlhe  presidency.  At 
a  single'  meeting  in  Washington  it  raised 
for  this  purpose  274, ooo  sterling^.  The  move- 
ment is  synchronous  with  the  increase  of  in- 
ternational feeling  as  opposed  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  isolation  and  to  narrow  nationalism 
The  /League  comprises  the  chief  authorities 
on  foreign  affairs,  including  not  only  Mr. 
Taft,  but  Mr.  Oscar  Straus,  the  well-known 
Ambassador  to  Turkey,  wihile  Mr.  Root  has 
written  in  its  favour.  These  men  have  dis- 
counted the  obstacle  which  might  lie  in  the 
powers  of  the  Senate,  since  that  body  has 
become  increasingly  responsive  to  public 
opinion. 

It  was  thought  t^hat  the  President's  speech 
would  be  acceptalble  to  the  Governments  of 
the  Allies,  as  being  in  line  with  the  utter- 
ances of  their  Ministers,  as  making  what 
had  been  vaguely  adumbrated  by  them  a 
matter  of  recognised  practical  politics,  and 
as  showing-  that  the  permanent  security 
which  it  is  our  aim  to  achieve  by  the  crush- 
ing of  German,  militarism,  is  made  more 
clearly  feasible  by  America's  adhesion  to  a 
combine  of  nations  to  prevent  war. 

Disappointment  was  felt  at  the  absence 
of  response  from  the  Allied  Governments 
to  the  American  offer  of  participation  in  the 
sdheme.  It  will,  however,  we  may  hope,  be 
assumed  in  America  that  no  coldness  was 
intended  to  be  shown,  since  the  policy  of 
our  Ministers  has,  through  American  sup- 
port, become  a  more  definite  reality.  The 
eagerness,  at  all  events,  of  both  great  Am- 
erican parties,  to  prove  themselves  sound  on 
the  subject  of  treaties  to  enforce  peace, 
continues,  and  furnishes  one  of  the  chief 
features    in    the    international    outlook. 


AMERICA  TALKS  WHILST  NORWAY  ACTS. 


We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
way  in  w  hich  America  intends  to  again  chal- 
lenge Great  Britain's  marine  supremacy, 
and  in  proof  of  this  determination  we  are 
told  about  the  Shipping  Board  set  up  by  the 
Government,  and  given  figures  of  the  tre- 
mendous activity  in  American  shipyards. 
It  would  not  be  surprising  if  at  this 
moment  there  is  a  greater  tonnage  building 
in  the  United  States  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  But  when  we  come  to  look  into 
the  matter  we  find  that  the  mtich-talked-of 
Shipping  Board  has  not  yet  come  into  being, 
and  that  not  half  the  tonnage  is  being  pro- 


duced for  American  fiirms.  It  is  estimated 
that  no  less  than  half  of  it  is  for  Norwegian 
owners  ! 

Actually  whilst  the  Americans  have  been 
so  busily  talking  about  the  creation  of  a 
mighty  merchant  marine,  the  hardy  Nor- 
wegians have  come  into  the  shipyards  of  the 
United  States  and  have  taken  more  than 
half  their  capacity.  Not  only  have  these 
eager  Northerners  done  this,  they  have  pur- 
chased every  American  ship  they  could  get 
hold  of,  and  have  also  bought  contracts  for 
the  building  of  ships  in  American  yards. 
An  American,  let  us  say,  has  secured  aeon- 
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tract  with  a  responsible  ship-building  com- 
pany for  the  construction  of  a  vessel  that 
was  to  cost,  perhaps,  ^80,000.  Having 
got  this  fixed  up,  he  hands  over  the  con- 
tract to  his  broker,  who  quickly  gets  in 
touch  with  some  ship-hungry  Norwegian, 
who  is  only  too  glad  to  take  the  ontract 
off  the  American's  hands  at  a  premium  of 
;£4o,ooO'  or  so.  Writing  on  the  matter  in 
T/ie  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Mr.  Will 
Payne  says : — 

There  have  been  a  good  many  cases  like 
that.  Usually  the  shipbuilding-  company 
prefers  to  hold  the  American  whose  respon- 
sibility is  known  to  it,  so  the  contract  for 
the  building-  of  the  ship  stands  as  it  was 
drawn ;  but  the  American  and  the  Norwe- 
g-ian  make  a  separate  contract  whereby  the 
latter — first  paying-  down  a  fifth  or  so  of  the 
purchase  price — binds  himself  to  make  fur- 
ther payments  in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  the 
American's  payments.  At  the  end  of  the 
deal  the  American  has  a  fine  profit,  but  the 
ship  g-oes  at  once-  under  the  Norweg-ian  flag:. 

Of  course  the  Norweg-ians  wouldn't  pay  a 
premium  for  a  contract  if  tliey  could  let  a 
contract  direct  to  a  shipbuilding-  company  ; 
but  all  shinbuilding-  concerns  here  and 
everywhere  else — excepting-  possibly  in  Ger- 
many— fire  choked  with  orders,  and  Norwe- 
g-ians have  already  let  in  this  country  and 
Canada  as  many  orders  as  the  compatiies 
would  take  and  g-uarantee  delivery  within  a 
reasonable  time. 

It  is  obviously  a  rather  difficult  matter 
to  know  exactly  how  many  ships  now  build- 
ing in  the  States  are  really  for  Norwegians, 
many  apparently  to  the  order  of  the  Ameri- 
cans having  already  been  bought  by  these 
energetic  Scandinavians.  Not  only  have 
these  folk  been  busy  on  the  seaboard,  but 
the  Great  Lakes  have  witnessed  their  activi- 
ties. 

Shipyards  in  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Chi- 
cag-o  have  sig-ned  contracts  with  them,  and 
September  afforded  the  unique  spectacle  of 
a  Norwegian  ship  navigating-  Lake  Eri/e. 
One  of  their  inland-built  boats  had  been 
completed  and  was  steaming-  to  sea  by  way 
of  the  Welland  Canal  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  Of  course  shipyards  in  Norway  are 
doing-  all  they  can,  and  it  is  reported  Nor- 
weg-ian orders  ha've  been  placed  in  every 
neutral  European  yard  that  would  take  t^hem 
on  tolerable  terms. 

In  pre-war  days  Norway  had  the  greatest 
fer  capita  tonnage  in  the  world,  and  at  the 
present  rate  that  tonnage  must  have  been 
considerably  more  than  doubled. 

The  Statistical  Abstract  g-i\es  Norway  a 
little  less  than  two  and  a-half  million  popu- 
lation, aj?d  it  is  a  rather  poor  country,  with 
no  g-reaf  industries,  no  larg-e  accumulations 
of  capital,  less  than  two  thousand  miles  of 
railroad,  and  yearlv  exports  round 
£,-20,000,000,  or  about  the  same  as  Alg-iers. 
But  it  is  decidedly  a  seafaring-  country.     Be- 
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fore  the  war  it  had,  in  round  figures,  two 
million  tons  of  merchant  shipping,  or  some- 
thing over  eight-tenths  of  a  ton  a  head.  This 
is  double  Great  Britain's  topnage  per  capita 
and  compares  with  five-hundredths  of  a  ton 
for  the  United  States.  Sea  fishing  is  one  of 
its  chief  economic  concerns. 

Many  people  have  been  asking  where  the 
Norwegians  get  the  money  from  to  pay  for 
these  hundreds  of  ships  they  are  buying  or 
having  built,  for  a  great  many  million 
pounds  have  been  involved  dn  their  shipping 
transactions  in  the  United  States.  The 
money  is  always  forthcoming  though.  One 
New  York  Bank  alone  has  already  paid  or 
engaged  to  pav  about  ;£i 0,000, 000  on  ac-v 
count  of  Norwegian  ship  investments.  The 
total  amount  these  ship-hungry  folk  have 
invested  in  shipping  in  the  American  mar-  X 
ket  is  estimated  at  ^30,000,000,  just  Ihree  S 
times  what  the  United  S^tates  Government, 
after  prodigious  debate,  proposes  to  invest 
for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  a  new  era 
in  American  merchant  marine  ! 

Naturally  there  is  much  conjecture  as  to 
where  all  the  money  reall>  comes  from,  for 
Norway  is  a  comparatively  poor  country. 
Unsubstantiated  rumour  \  is  attributed 
some  of  it  to  German  sourer,  for  the  Ger- 
man shipowner  has  been  put  .  't  of  business 
on  his  own  account.  Not  b  ■'>  jt  aible  to  get 
into  this  shipping  boom  wuh  a  boat  under 
his  own  flag,  it  has  been  suimised  that  he 
might  'be  getting  it  through  Norwegian 
friends.  But  if  there  is  any  such  German 
participation  the  German  Government  cer- 
tainly doesn't  take  it  into  account,  for  Ger- 
man submarines  have  been  excessively  free 
and  easy  about  sinking  Norwegian  mer- 
chantmen, notwithstanding  their  neutral 
flag.  Almost  every  day  now  comes  news  of 
some  Norwegian  vessel  sent  to  the  bottom. 
In  fact,  Norway  has  lost  more  tonnage 
through  submarines  than  any  other  non- 
oombatant  nation,  and  practically  as  much 
as  France.  It  looks  as  though  Germany 
took  special  pleasure  in  puncturing  a  Nor- 
wegian hull. 

There  is  also  a  conjecture  that  some  Eng- 
lish capital  may  have  been  slipped  over  to 
Norway  for  investment  in  ships,  because 
investment  in  British  ships  is  subject  to  a 
double  handicap :  First,  the  Government  is 
very  likely  to  take  over  the  ship,  paying- 
therefor  substantially  on  a  pre-war  basis, 
which  gives  only  a  moderate  return  on  the 
investment.  Second,  the  Government  will 
certainly  levy  a  heavy  tax  on  the  ship's 
profits — this  levy,  in  the  form  of  war  tax. 
income  tax  and  surtax,  being  estimated  at 
seventy  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  net  earn- 
ings. 

But  the  best-informed  opinion  is  that  Nor- 
way finances  these  ship  purchases  out  of  her 
own  capital  and  out  of  her  ship  profits.  Two 
and  a-Kalf  million  hardy  and  industrious 
people,  even  if  they  do  not  look  at  all 
plutocratic,  can  dig  up  a  great  deal  of 
money    when    tfoey    set    their  jninds    to    it. 
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Unqucstionablv      Norway     is     quite     unani- 
mously diggring  up  for  ship  ventures. 

Norway  appears  to  have  gone  in  for 
marine  enterprise,  lock,  stock  and  barrel, 
much  as  Canadian  and  Western  American 
towns  go  in  for  a  real  estate  boom. 

At  the  beg-inning-  of  the  war  Norway  had 
two  million  tons  of  merchant  vessels.  When 
the  effect  of  war  on  ocean  freight  rates 
began  to  be  clearly  apparent  the  Norwegians 
pitched  right  in  to  increase  their  tonnage 
in  every  way,  by  chartering,  buying  and 
building.  They  have  reaped  immense  pro- 
fits. Quite  often  a  ship  has  paid  for  herself 
on  a  single  voyage.  Paying  for  herself  in 
six  months  has  been  rather  the  rule.  .A.nd 
the  profits  have  gone  back  into  the  game, 
buying  and  building  more  ships.  Moreover, 
the  profits  have  been  very  enticing  to  inves- 
tors, so  that  whoever  could  scrape  up  a 
krone  has  been  p-erty  apt  to  put  it  into 
shipping  shares.  ihus  the  best-informed 
people,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  find  out,  be- 
lieve Norway  is  suibstantially  financing  the 
thing  herself. 

Huge  profits  have  been  made  and  will 
continue  to  be  won.  Mr.  Payne  givqs  some 
remarkable  examples  of  this,  and  then 
says:  — 

Eschewing  all  mere  gossip  of  the  water 
front,  and  turning  to  that  solemn  publica- 
tion, Lloyd's — something  which,  in  shipping 
circles  the  world  over,  is  vastly  more  unim- 
peachable than  the  Decalogue — you  find  a 
long  list  of  sales  of  steamers  in  the  third 
quarter  of  igi6,  with  something  of  the 
boats'  histories.  Here  is  the  "  Scottish 
Glens,"  sold  in  igio  for  ;^30oo,  and  sold 
this  year  for  /!47,ooo.  Here  is  the  ''  Al- 
cides,"  twenty-four  years  old,  costing 
^26,000  when  the  builders  delivered  her. 
span  and  new;  sold  in  igi2  for  /i6ooo ;  sold 
this  summer  for  ;{^68,ooo.  The  "  Brabloch  " 
sold  for  ^4400  in  iqii;  sold  recently  for 
^56,000.  New  British-built  boats  are  sell- 
ing for  £35  a  ton  against  £10  one  year 
ago.  Old  sailing  vessels,  regarded  as  little 
better  than  junks  three  years  ago,  have  sold 
for  ^20  a  ton. 

He  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  possibility 
of  American  yards  competing  successfully 
with  the  British  when  the  war  is  over.  The 
bigger  the  output  the  lower  the  cost,  and 
by  adopting  methods  of  .sitandardisation  it 
should,  thinks  Mr.  Payne,  be  quite  possible 
for  American  yards  to  more  than  hold  their 
own.  But  whether  a  great  mercantile 
marine  can  be  budlt  up  and  operate  success- 
fully imder  the  American  navigation  laws 
is   another  matter.     He  concludes :  — 

Legislative  reaction  to  the  shipping  boom 
so  far  is  viewed  with  pretty  universal  dis- 
approval in  shipping  circles,  which  see  I'ttle 
promise  of  enduring  good  in  the  investment 
by  the  Government  of  fifty  million  dollars 
iii  merchant  ships  for  a  period  strictly  limi- 
ted to  five  years.     On  the  other  hand,   the 


shipping  board  for  which  the  new  Act  pro- 
vides is  in  general  warmly  approved.  It 
promises  a  disinterested,  capable  governmen- 
tal body  to  study  this  shipping  question 
in  a  comprehensive  and  scientific  manner. 
The  question   clearly  needs   such  study. 

Time  was  when  the  American  merchant 
marine  led  the  world.  Our  own  ships  not 
only  carried  two-thirds  or  more  of  our,  own 
foreign  trade,  but  a  good  deal  of  other 
nations'  foreign  trade  as  well.  It  has  often 
been  said  this  was  because  ships  were  then 
built  of  wood,  and  we  had  a  great  supply 
of  timber  suitable  for  shipbuilding  and  con- 
venient to  the  seaboard.  But  that  certainly 
was  not  the  real  reason.  Indeed,  it  seems 
that  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  American 
merchant  marine,  ships  could  be  built  more 
cheaply  elsewhere — at  least,  in  Northern 
Europe  and  in  Canada.  And  it  is  beyond 
question  that  the  wages  of  American  sea- 
men were  then  higher  than  those  under  any 
other  flag.  To  that  extent  we  had  the  pre- 
sent or  the  pre-war  condition  that  other  ships 
could  be  built  and  operated  more  cheaply 
than  ours. 

American  ^Ships  were  pre-eminent,  not 
because  they  were  built  more  cheaply  or 
operated  more  cheaolv,  but  because  they 
were  built  more  skillfully  and  operated  more 
skilfully.  In  plain,  uncomplimentary  lan- 
guage, they  beat  all  competitors  because 
they  had  more  brains  and  more  nerve. 

To  be  sure,  that  was  away  back  in  the 
romantic  times  of  the  sea,  before  the  Civil 
War,  when  operating  a  ship  involved  all 
sorts  of  strange  terms  that  sound  so  excit- 
ing in  a  book.  Shipping  men  say  it  is  all 
different  and  humdrum  nowadays,  with 
steam  and  steel.  But  -a  landlubber  may 
wonder  whether  the  essential  conditions  of 
supremacy  are  ever  really  very  different. 

During  the  first  few  months  of  the  war 
American  owners  transferred  192  ships  from 
foreign  flags  to  their  own.  They  were  easilv 
able  to  do  this,  because  they  really  owned 
the  ships  but  operated  them  under  foreign 
flags,  becatse  to  do  so  was  much  cheaper. 
The  transfer  was  made  to  minimise  the 
danger  the  ships  ran.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  in  19 14- 15  the  amount  of  steam  tonnage 
engaged  in  foreign  commerce  flying  the  Am- 
erican flag  increased  from  700, cod  tons  to 
1,300,000  tons.  But  s'.ace  these  transfers, 
and  up  to  the  beginning  of  October,  19 16, 
184  ships  of  140,000  tons  were  sold  from 
under  the  American  flag  to  other  nations, 
the  great  majority  going  to  Norwegian  re- 
gister. So  actually  the  American  mercantile 
marine,  instead  of  increasing,  has  decreased 
during  the  last  year.  The  Norwegians,  in 
addition,  bought  vessels  fjom  all  parts  of 
the  world — 80,000  tons  from  Greece,  50,000 
tons  from  Sweden,  40,000  tons  from  Spain. 
In  the  first  year  of  war  Norway,  in  fact, 
bought  340,000  tons,  and  her  purcha.ses 
since  then  have  been  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
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MAXIM  GORKY  AS  A  DEFENDER  OF  THE  JEW. 


The  three  greatest  figures  in  Russian  let- 
ters to-day  are  responsible  for  a  volume 
of  articles  in  defence  of  the  Jew,  collated 
and  published  in  Russia  some  time  ago  under 
the  title  of  Stc/iii—"  The  Shield."  The 
editors  of  this  volume  are  Maxim  Gorky, 
Leonid  Andreyev,  and  Feodor  Sologub. 
Within  a  period  of  several  months  it  has 
pafised  its  third  edition,  and  its  contents 
assure  it  of  more  than  contemporaneous  in- 
terest. The  flower  of  Russian  journalism, 
belles-lettres,  and  philosophical  thought  is 
represented  in  this  book  by  timely  and  com- 
prehensive contributions.  Maxim  Gorky's 
part  in  the  volume,  in  addition  to  editing, 
consists  of  an  article  and  a  story.  After 
analysing  some  of  the  negative  characteris- 
tics of  the  Russian  with  a  cutting  merciless- 
ness,  Gorky  writes  : — 

The  disgraceful  (for  Russian  civilisation) 
condition  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  is  the  result 
of  our  indifference  toward  ourselves,  to- 
ward the  strict  and  just  demands  of  life. 

In  the  interests  of  reason,  justice  and  civi- 
lisation, it  is  impossible  to  permit  that 
among-  us  live  a  people  without  rights.  We 
could  never  permit  it  had  there  been  deve- 
loped in  us  a  feeling  of  self-respect. 

We  have  every  reason  to  count  the  Jews 
as  our  friends.  What  have  we  to  thank 
them  for.?  They  are  and  have  been  accom- 
plishing lots  of  good  along  the  paths  trod- 
den by  the  best  Russians,  And  yet,  without 
disgust  and  indignation,  we  carry  on  our 
conscience  the  shameful  stain  of  Jewish 
wrongs.  In  that  stain  there  is  the  dreadful 
poison  of  false  charges,  tears,  and  the  blood 
of  numberless  pogroms. 

Gorky  then  takes  up  the  subject  of  anti- 
Semitism,  and  in  what  he  has  to  say  about 
it  there  is  no  lack  of  feeling. 

I  shall  be  unable  to  discuss  anti-Semitism, 
Jew-hatred,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
be  discussed.  I  shall  be  unable  to  do  so  not 
because  I  lack  power  or  words,  but  because 
something  which  I  cannot  overcome  pre- 
vents me  from  it.  I  could  find  words  suffi- 
ciently harsh,  heavy,  and  pointed  to  throw 
into  the  faces  af  the  man-haters,  but  for  tihat 
purpose  I  would  have  to  descend  into  some 
dirty  pit,  to  put  myself  on  the  same  plane 
with  people  whom  1  don't  respect,  and  who 
are  organically  odious  to  me. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  anti-Semitism 
exists  as  indisputable  as  leprosy  or  other 
diseases,  and  that  the  world  will  be  cured 
of  it  only  through  civilisation  which,  though 
slowly,  nevertheless  does  liberate  us  from 
diseases  and  vices. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  free  me  from  the 
duty  to  combat  in  all  possible  ways  the  de- 
velopment     of      anti-Semitism,      to      guard 


people,  to  the  limit  of  my  abilities,  against 
the  contagion  of  Jew-hatred,  for  the  Jew  of 
to-day  is  my  close  friend.  I  am  one  of  those 
Russians  who  stand  the  oppression  of  the 
Jewish  people.     .     .     . 

After  paying  a  generous  tribute  to  Jewish 
morals,  wisdom,  and  idealism,  the  cele- 
brated Russian  author  continues  his  appeal. 

It  is  unbearable  to  see  the  people  who 
have  created  so  many  beautiful,  wise,  and 
necessary  things  for  the  world  live  among 
us  oppressed  by  special  laws  limiting  their 
rights  to  life,  work  and  liberty  in  all  possible 
manners. 

It  is  necessary,  for  it  is  right  and  useful, 
to  equalise  the  Jews  with  the  Russians  in 
rights.  This  must  be  done  not  only  from 
respect  for  the  people  that  have  served 
humanity  and  us  so  long,  but  from  respect 
for  our  own  selves. 

This  simple,  humane  task  must  be  tackled 
at  once,  for  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  is  grow- 
ing in  Russia,  and  if  we  should  not  endea- 
vour to  stop  right  now  the  growth  of  this 
blind  hatred,  it  will  react  detrimentally  on 
the  development  of  civilisation  in  our  coun- 
try. 

One  must  remember  that  our  own  people 
have  known  little  good  and,  therefore,  easily 
believe  all  the  bad  things  preached  to  them 
by  man-haters.  There  is  no  natural  dislike 
for  the  Jew  in  the  breast  of  the  Russiam 
moujik.  On  the  contrary,  he  shows  even 
some  inclination  toward  the  religious  side  of 
Israel,  charming  in  its'  democracy.  In  spite 
of  this,  however,  when  a  Russian  moujik 
hears  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews,  he 
says  with  the  indifference  of  the  Oriental : 
"  The  innocent  are  not  persecuted  and  not 
punished."  He  certainly  ought  to  know 
that  in  holy  Russia  the  innocent  are  but  too 
often  persecuted  and  punished.     .     .     . 

Our  village  does  not  like  restless  people, 
even  when  their  restlessness  is  directed 
toward  the  achievement  of  a  better  life.  All 
of  us  are  very  Oriental ;  we  like  rest,  stag- 
nation. And  a  rebel,  be  he  even  a  Job,  ex- 
cites our  interest  only  in  an  abstract  man- 
ner.    .     .     . 

And  the  Jews  are  defenceless,  and  this 
condition  is  especially  harmful  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Russian  life.  Dostoyevski, 
who  knew  profoundly  the  Russian  soul,  has 
more  than  once  pointed  out  that  defenceless- 
ness  arouses  in  us  a  passionate  yearning  for 
cruelty,  for  crime.  In  recent  years  there 
have  appeared  in  Russia  many  people  who 
have  been  taught  to  think  that  they  are  the 
cream  of  mankind,  and  that  their  foe  is  the 
foreigner,  and,  first  of  all,  the  Jew. 

These  people  have  been  persuaded  for 
many  years,  p'^rsistently  and  steadily,  to  be- 
lieve tihat  all  Jews  are  restless  people, 
strikers,  rebels. 

Then  they  were  informed  that  the  Jews 
like   to   drink  the   blood  of   kidnapped   chil- 
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dren.  In  our  own  days  they  are  being-  in- 
spired with  the  belief  that  the  Jews  of  Poland 
are  spies  and  traitors. 

To  this  latter  accusation  Maxim  Gorky 
replies  in  another  article  in  which  he  shows 
that  the  Russian  disasters  and  defeats  were 


due  to  Russians  solely.  The  names  of  ex- 
War  Minister  Sukhomlinoff,  of  Colonel 
Myasoyedoff,  who  was  hanged  for  treason, 
and  of  General  Grigoryev,  who  delivered 
Kovno  to  the  Germans,  are  cited  by  Gorky 
as  sufficient  proof  of  his  contention. 


RUSSIA   IN   WAR  TIME. 


A  French  writer,  Jacques  Bainville,  gives 
a  highly  interesting  account — in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes — of  Russia  and  the  Rus- 
sian people,  based  upon  personal  experience 
and  historical  insight. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose,  the 
writer  remarks,  that  Russia  is  but  little  sen- 
sible of  the  war.  One  is  inclined  to  think 
so,  owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  Empire 
and  its  resources  in  men — greater  than  those 
of  any  other  country.  Russia  has  mobilised 
millions  upon  millions  of  soldiers ;  she  needs 
them  to  carry  on  the  war  on  three  fronts, 
from  Riga  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
Last  winter  the  writer  saw  numerous  bodies 
of  men,  legally  exempt  up  to  that  time, 
called  to  the  colours.  They  were  fine, 
robust  youths,  strikingly  well  equipped. 
Did  not  the  Turkish  officers  say  after  the 
capture  of  Erzerum  that  the  Russians  had 
carried  the  day  by  their  boots?  It  was 
these  sturdy  recruits  who  reinforced  Brusil- 
off' s  Jirmies,  enabling  him  to  undertake  his 
brilliant  offensive  last  summer. 

These  levies  do  not,  it  may  be,  affect  life 
in  general  as  much  as  they  do  in  France. 
Yet  they  are  felt  in  many  ways.  Last  win- 
ter the  problem  of  heating  became 
serious ;  there  were  scarcely  enough  arms  to 
supply  the  needed  amount  of  wood  ;  trans- 
portation, monopolised  by  military  exigency, 
was  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  a  capital  so 
remotely  situated.  Thus  there  ensued  a 
dearth  of  provisions,  necessitating  a  recourse 
to' meatless  days  in  an  agricultural  land 
which  produces  every  necessary  article  of 
food  in  abundance. 

Severe  restrictions  were  placed,  above  all, 
upon  social  distractions.  The  theatre,  the 
ballet,  it  is  true,  retain  their  brilliance  and 
attraction.  More  than  any  aliment,  music 
and  the  theatre  are  prime  requisites  of  the 
Russians.  One  must  not  gauge  the  spirit 
of  the  Russians  in  that  respect,  in  this  war, 
by  what  prevails  in  France.  "  They  do  not 
share  our  conception  of  mourning,  our  idea 
that  the  loss  of  a  relative  or  a  national  mis- 
fortune should  cause  us  to  forego  pleasures, 
even  esthetic  ones." 

Night  life,  usually  so  gay,  is,  however, 
almost  entirely  suspended.     The  closing  of 


the  restaurants  at  eleven  in  winter,  at  one 
in  other  seasons,  is  a  tremendous  innova- 
tion. Above  all,  the  interdiction  of  wine 
and  alcoholic  drinks  is  a  sign  of  the  times, 
the  greatest  index,  perhaps,  of  the  gravity 
with  which  the  Russian  Government  en- 
visages the  war.  The  prohibition  of  vodka 
has  been  an  indisputable  benefit  of  auto- 
cracy, which  alone  could  take  a  stand 
against  private  as  opposed  to  the  general 
interests.  The  writer  noted  the  disappear- 
ance of  drunkenness  and  the  signs  of  general 
well-being  on  every  side,  despite  the  high 
cost  of  living.  He  expressed  his  pleased 
surprise  at  the  latter  circumstance  to  M. 
Bark,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  who  un- 
hesitatingly replied  that  it  was  due  to  the 
prohibition  of  alcohol,  which,  freeing  the 
rural  population  from  a  dominating  passion, 
permitted  peasant  savings  for  the  first  time 
in  Russia. 

But  to  this  inhibition  of  vodka,  the 
people's  drink,  a  corresponding  measure 
had  to  be  adopted  affecting  the  higher 
classes.  Hence  the  interdiction  of  choice 
wines  and  liqueurs — a  measure  rigorously 
maintained  despite  customs  and  manners. 
Here  we  have  a  tradition  of  Imperial 
Russia — reforms  imposed  from  above.  It 
is  thus  that  Peter  the  Great  grafted  Wes- 
tern civilisation  upon  his  people,  compelling, 
among  other  things,  his  boyars  to  part  with 
their  long  beards.  That  the  law  regarding 
drink  has  now  and  then  been  evaded  goes 
without  saying.  At  Moscow  drunken  revel- 
ries were  notorious,  customary  things,  re- 
garded as  inoffensive.  But  there,  too,  they 
have  disappeared,  or  must  at  least  hide 
from  the  vigilant  eye  of  authority.  So  that 
fighting  Russia  is  a  sober  Russia,  regardful 
of  its  dignity.  It  should  be  added  that 
kvas,  an  old  popular  rural  beverage,  made 
of  bread  or  apples,  has  taken  the  place  of 
wine.  Thus  by  a  curious  reversion  Russia, 
down  into  the  details  of  domestic  life,  is 
being  "  renationalised. "  That  tendency  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  sensibly  felt  general 
effects  of  the  war. 

We  find  a  similar  phenomenon,  in  a  dif- 
ferent field,  in  the  question  of  language. 
The  order  prohibiting  the  speaking  of  Ger- 
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man,  affixed  upon  every  wall,  has  met,  per- 
haps, with  greater  resistance.  The  habit 
was  ingrained ;  it  was  due,  notably  in  the 
capital,  to  manifold  causes — historical, 
ethnical,  to  commercial  relations,  proximity, 
an  immigration  which  became  essentially  a 
colonisation,  A  thousand  circumstances, 
great  and  small,  evidenced  what  other  coun- 
tries termed  German  enterprise.  Against 
this  invasion  the  war  has  caused  an  energetic 
reaction.  In  the  Crimean  War  the  Michel 
Theatre  never  closed  its  doors.  That  war 
was  a  war  of  diplomacy  :  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  the  stupendous  shock  of  peoples^ 
and  nationalities  to-day.  That  is  why  the 
new  baptism  of  the  capital  founded  by 
Peter  the  Great  has  so  rerilarkable  a  sym- 
bolic significance— it  is  the  expression  of  a 
new  state  of  things. 

If  the  war  signifies  for  Russia  as  well  as 
all  the  belligerents,  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era,  many  symptoms  point  to  nationalism 
as  the  characteristic  trait  of  the  future.  The 
question  of  language  is  worthy  of  attention 
in  that  regard.  Formerly  autocracy,  in 
order  to  introduce  European  civilisation  into 
Russia,  had  conquered  the  native  hatred  of 
the  foreigner.  To-day,  the  tendency  is  to 
dispense  witlj  Western  educators,  to  look 
upon  Russian  ideas,  language,  literature 
as  sufficient — an  evolution  felt  in  the  air 
since  years,  but  hastened  by  the  war. 

For  the  rest,  one  often  hears  the  idea 
expressed — under  various  forms,  very  vague 
ones  at  times — that  the  wgr  of  19 14  will 
mark  the  date  of  a  deliverance  for  Russia. 
This  liberation  refers  to  foreign  influence. 
We  must  remember  that  the  Russian  philo- 
sophic conception  of  the  conflict  differs  from 
that  of  the  Western  powers.^  Russia's  age- 
long relations  with  Germany  have  been  of  a 
somewhat  different  nature  from  those  of  the 
Latins.  "  The  German  does  not  appear  to 
the  Russian  as  the  barbarian  whose  hordes 
have   from  century   to  century  crossed   the 


Rhine  in  order  to  conquer  and  devastate 
our  soil.  The  Germans  are  for  us  what  the 
Tartar-Mongols  were  for  the  Slavs.  To  the 
Russian  people,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Ger- 
man was  known  as  a  colonist,  an  exploiting 
parasite  who  treated  the  moujik  as  a  'beast. 
Hence  the  hatred  of  the  Russian 
peasant  for  the  Niemeiz,  the  stranger,  the 
'  dumb  one,'  who  does  not  speak  his  lan- 
guage, who  despises,  beats,  and  exploits 
him.  ...  It  was  this  feeling  that 
prompted  the  popular  uprisings  in  Moscow 
last  year,  aimed  (at  times  with  a  regrettable 
lack  of  discernment)  against  everything  that 
smacked  of  German  origin." 

On  three  fronts  Russia  is  fig-hting"  three 
different  foes.  And  this  diversity  imparts 
varied  forms  and  aspects  to  her  conflict.'  In 
the  Caucasus  she  is  eng-aged  in  a  strug^grle 
with  the  Turks.  And  the  Turk  is-  the  here- 
ditary foe,  the  one  against  whom  she  has 
always  had  to  fig"ht,  against  whom  her 
people  cherish  a  historic  grudge.  In  this 
respect,  too,  her  aims  are  traditional.  They 
are  universally  felt  and  understood.  The 
object  is  to  achieve  the  old  national  pro- 
gramrne,  to  reach  the  open  sea — a  vital 
necessity,  .  .  .  and  it  is  that  idea,  that 
instinct,  that  hope,  which  lends  wings  to 
the  armies  of  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  invad- 
ing Asia  Minor. 

The  Austrian  front,  however,  bears  a  dif- 
ferent physiognomy.  There  we  have  a 
variegated  adversary  of  m^|v  nationalities. 
On  that  front,  full  of  surprlRs,  the  Russian 
soldier  has  a  dim  sense  that  the  war  is  a 
political  one,  in  which  national  passions 
play  but  a  small  part,  since  it  happens  now 
and  again  that  he  finds  himself  among  his 
own  race. 

Moreover,  the  Austro-Hungarian  army, 
even  its  sturdy  elements,  devoted  to  their 
flag,  is  far  from  resembling  the  relentless 
war  machine  set  up  by  the  Prussians.  In 
the  Austrian  soldier  the  Russian  soldier  may 
find  a  man.  As  to  the  German  soldier,  he  is 
the  "  devil,"  as  he  says — that  is,  an  enemy, 
cruel,  haughty,  obstinate. 


CONCERNING  MONGOLIA. 


Locked  in  between  the  territories  of 
Siberia  and  China,  the  vast  Mongolian 
kingdom  has  no  means  to  reach  the  outside 
world.  Soon  after  the  Chinese  revolution. 
Outer  Mongolia,  which  is  the  part  lying 
north  of  the  Gobi  Desert,  declared  its  inde- 
pendence. Jebtsun  Dampa  Hutuktu — the 
Venerable  Sacred  Saint — was  declared  em- 
peror. The  Russian  Government  recognised 
the  autonomy  of  Outer  Mongolia  in  191 2. 
^.nd  in  19 13  Russia  and  China  agreed  as  to 


Mongolia,  the  former  recognising  the  latter's 
suzerainty  over  Outer  Mongolia  and  the  lat- 
ter recognising  its  autonomy. 

But,  though  ^longolia  is  nominally  under 
Chinese  domination,  Russia  became  inter- 
ested in  north-western  Mongolia,  Japan  iM 
south-western.  Russia  loaned  two  million 
rubles  to  Mongolia.  In  1914  a  bank  was 
established  in  the  kingdom  with  the  direc- 
torate in  Petrograd.  Russia  conceded  to 
Mongolia  the  right  to  construct  its  own  rail- 
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roads  wilh  Russian  ''co-operation."  In 
March,  191 5,  Mongolia  issued  its  own  legal 
currency,  one  side  in  Russian  and  the  other 
in  Mongolian.  AH  this  took  place  before 
the  Russian-Japanese  convention  of  last 
summer  was  signed.  What  is  takhig  place 
in  Urga,  the  capital  ot  Outer  Mongolia,  at 
present  is  shown  by  the  following  news- 
paper quotations.  The  Harbin  Vestnik,  a 
Russian-Manchurian  newspaper,  publishes  a 
note  delivered  by  the  Russian  Imjx'rial  Con- 
sul at  Urga  to  the  Mongolian  Government  : 

In  a  despatch  received  from  the  Imperial 
Russian  Government,  it  is  stated  that  many 
lK)Sts  in  the  autonomous  Mongrolian  Govern- 
ment are  held  by  persons  of  ecclesiastical 
orders,  and  on  account  of  this  misunder- 
standing's often  arise  between  them  and  the 
temporal  authorities.  This  friction  not  only 
hampers  the  solution  of  important  and 
urg-ent  problems,  but  also  is  harmful  to  the 
s:ood  relations  between  the  two  nations.  The 
Russian  Government  therefore  requests  the 
Alonjerolian  Government  to  dismiss  the  eccle- 
siastic persons  holding-  \\igh  positions,  and 
replace  them  with  men  of  secular  character. 
In  delivering-  this  to  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Russian  Imperial  Government,  I  beg-  the 
Mongolian  Government  to  communicate  this 
to  the  head  of  autonomous  Mongrolia,  Bogdo 
Jebtsun  Dampa  Hutuktu-Khan,  and  let  me 
know  of  the  decision. 

The  newspaper  states  that  the  Mongolian 
Government  will  reply  that  the  Russian  note 
raises  a  question  over  which  Russia  has  no 
jurisdiction,  as  it  is  Mongolia's  own  internal 
affair.  The  Russian  Government,  however, 
will  undoubtedly  gain  her  point.  Soon 
after  the  above  note  was  sent,  China  re- 
ceived from  Russia  a  note  protesting  against 
Mongolia's  sending  representatives  to  the 
Chinese  Parliament.  The  correspondent  of 
Tke  Russkoye  Slow,  of  Moscow,  writes  to 
his  paper  :  — 


In  Chinese  political  circles  the  note  of  the 
Russian  Government  on  the  ciuestion  of 
Mong-olia's  representation  in  the  Chinese 
Parliament  is  being-  discussed  with  much  in- 
terest. Chinese  politicians,  in  spite  of  the 
Russian  view,  are  endeavouring-  to  prove 
that  the  participation  of  Outer  Mongrolia  in 
the  Chinese  Parliament  is  not  contradictory 
to  the  Chinese-Russian  agreement  of  191 3 
in  regard  to  Mongolia's  autonomy.  Especi- 
ally so,  as  Russia  recognised  Mongolia  as  a 
territorial  part  of  China.  From  authorita- 
tive stateinents  it  appears  that  the  Chinese 
point  of  view  will  stand  no.  criticism,  and  is 
condemned  to  fail.  By  the  treaty  of  IQ13, 
Russia  recognised  China's  suzerainty  over 
Mongolia.  She  will  interpret  this  claiise,  in 
all  probability,  so  as  not  to  allow  China  to 
control  Outer  Mongolia  through  legislation. 

The  interesting  point  about  this  latest 
note  is  that  Russia  is  taking  the  side  of 
Mongolia  in  a  situation  which,  so  far,  did 
not  provoke  any  protest  from  the  Mongolian 
Government. 

Japan's  interest  in  south-eastern  Mon- 
golia goes  back  several  years.  Japan  first 
procured  railroad  concessions  in  Mongolia. 
Then,  in  March,  19 15,  Japan  demanded  of 
China  exclusive  mining  rights  in  eastern 
Mongolia,  the  right  for  Japanese  to  settle, 
and  a  series  of  other  things.  China  had 
to  give  in.  In  August,  1916,  there  were 
enough  Japanese  settlers  in  eastern  Mongolia 
to  dare  to  disobey  Chinese  orders.  The 
Chenchitaung  riot  that  followed  was  cause 
enough  for  Japan  to  send  her  troops  to 
Mongolia  and  present  a  new  list  of  demands 
to  China.  On  October  10,  Japan  demanded 
that  ''  Japanese  be  allowed  to  police  Man- 
churia and  Mongolia  wherever  thev  deem 
necessary."  The  correspondent  cabling  of 
this  latest  Japanese  move  writes  that  "  the 
tone  of  the  Japanese  representatioHs  is 
peremptory,  and  shows  a  disix)sition  to  force 
the  situation." 


HOUSING  MUNITION  WORKERS. 


Many  large  engineering  and  other  fac- 
tories have  recentlv  been  erected  in  the 
rural  districts  of  Great  Britain  to  ensure 
healthier  environment  and  reduce  the  cost 
of  living.  A  recent  issue  of  Engineering 
shows  how  some  of  the  problems  connected 
with  this  sudden  expansion  have  been 
solved,  and  the  results  are  interesting,  not 
only  as  bearing  on  a  difhcult  social  ques- 
tion of  the  day,  but  as  showing  how  an  in- 
dustrial conmiunity  can  be  established  with 
the  workers  living  in  isolated  dwellings,  yet 
with  co-operative  means  of  supplying  food 
and  other  domestic  services. 


In  one  of  the  districts  where  large  fac- 
tories of  Messrs.  Vickers,  the  English  ord- 
nance manufacturers,  were  located,  it  be- 
cam.e  necessary  to  provide  accommodations 
for  several  thousand  workers  with  their 
families.  To  have  attempted  the  rapid 
erection  of  dwelling  houses  would  have  re- 
quired the  services  of  a  number  of  builders 
and  other  labourers  who  v/ere  not  avail- 
able, and  furthermore,  it  would  have 
locked  up  considerable  capital  in  build- 
ings which,  in  the  future,  possibly 
would  not  be  needed  in  that  particu- 
lar  district   for    such    numbers    of     work- 
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people.  Accordingly  the  plan  of  housing 
adopfed  was  to  secure  certain  public  build- 
ings and  to  rent  all  available  large  private 
houses,  even  those  in  isolated  locations  and 
to  convert  them  into  flats  or  small  dwelling 
apartments  with  one  or  two  bedrooms  and  a 
sitting-room,  or  into  separate  cubicles. 
Other  buildings  were  transformed  into  can- 
teens or  restaurants  and  large  recreation 
rooms.  One  of  the  largest  buildings  be- 
came a  hospital  with  200  beds,  a  fully 
equipped  operating-room,  and  all  necessary 
accessories.  This  was  found  to  be  parti- 
cularly advantageous,  as  so  many  of  the 
civic  hospitals  had  been  taken  over  for 
wounded  soldiers. 

In  no  cases  were  the  large  buildings  ar- 
ranged as  dormitories  for  the  mechanics  and 
other  workers ;  as  a  general  rule,  each  pre- 
ferred at  least  a  separate  cubicle  of  his  or 
her  own,  and  some  proper  form  of  division 
had  to  be  made  of  the  single  men,  single 
women,  young  boys,  young  girls,  and  mar- 
ried couples  with  and  without  families.  In 
this  division  due  care  had  to  be  exerted  to 
keep  the  diffe*rent  nationalities  apart  or 
under  harmonious  conditions.  In  some 
cases  a  married  couple  with  a  family  would 
take  charge  of  a  dwelling  house,  keeping 
the  first  floor  and  looking  after  the  lodgers 
on  the  second. 

In  other  cases  a  dwelling  house  would  be 
divided  into  flats,  and  various  forms  of 
arrangement  were  made.  In  some  cases 
kitchens  were  provided  in  the  general 
hostels,  and  meals  were  served  to  the  lodgers 
either  in  their  lodgings  or  at  the  works  can- 
teen when  they  were  on  duty.  The  vege- 
table gardens  possessed  by  the  larger  houses 
were  used  in  connection  with  the  commissary 
department,  and,  in  addition,  a  large  farm 
was  secured  whose  development  was  system- 
atically carried  on.  A  central  cooking  and 
catering  department  was  organised,  which 
provided  the  furnishing  of  cooking  and 
other  necessary  appliances  for  the  separate 
houses,  as  well  as  for  preparing  food  when 
it  was  not  cooked  on  the  premises.  As  the 
area  covered  by  the  various  hostels  was  120 
square  miles  and  food  had  to  be  served  over 
this  area,  a  fleet  of  motor  vehicles  was  main- 
tained so  that  the  various  dishes  could  be 
kept  hot  in  transit  while  being  distributed 
to  the  various  houses. 

Canteens  were  built  at  the  works  to  feed 
the  men  and  women  actually  at  work  with 
a  minimum  of  delay,  while  the  wives  and 
families  of  the  workers  were  supplied  with 
food  at  their  homes.  In  addition  mineral 
waters  and  beer  were  furnished,  as  it  was 


believed  that  by  distributing  beer  the  men 
would  be  inclined  to  remain  at  home  rather 
than  to  go  out  to  licensed  places.  A  com- 
prehensive charge  was  arranged  for  each 
person,  including  all  supplies,  use  of  furni- 
ture, table  linen,  gas,  cooking  and  food. 
The  schedule  of  charges  was  as  follows  : — 

Per  Week 

Sin^-le  men ;^o   18     6 

Martied  couples i   10    o 

Children  living  with  parents,  boys 

or  grirls,  up  to  eigrht  years  old  ...     o     4     6 
Children  living-  with  parents,   boys 
or  girls,  between  eight  and  four- 
teen     ...    , ...     056 

Children  living  with  parents,  girls, 
between  fourteen  and  eighteen  ...    o  14    o 

Women  over  eighteen     o  14     c 

Boys  between  fourteen  and  eighteen    o  14    o 

In  some  cases  where  highly  educated 
women  were  employed  a  special  hostel  was 
maintained  where  the  charge  was  18  shillings 
per  week. 

The  transportation  of  the  various  workers 
was  also  a  problem,  as  there  were  no  train 
or  trolley  services,  so  that  twenty-eight  large 
motor  omnibuses,  each  capable  of  accommo- 
dating forty  workers,  were  maintained  to 
carry  the  workers  to  and  from  the  factory 
at  a  rate  of  one-half  penny  per  mile.  A 
special  garage  for  these  omnibuses  was  120 
feet  wide  by  75  feet  deep,  their  mainten- 
ance presenting  a  problem  in  itself. 

In  addition  to  the  material  care  of  the 
working  people,  the  social  and  religious 
oversight  was  not  neglected,  and  a  chaplain 
was  appointed,  who  had  had  considerable 
experience  with  working  people  and  was  ac- 
quainted with  their  work.  The  chaplain's 
duties  included,  among  other  matters,  the 
settlement  of  disputes  among  the  families 
living  in  each  hostel,  attendance  on  the  chil- 
dren, the  organising  of  concerts  and  recrea- 
tion, and  general  assistance  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  A  theatre  and  a 
concert  hall  with  an  organ  were  erected  and 
suitable  entertainments  were  organised,  even 
on  Sunday,  to  which  the  workers  were 
brought  in  the  motor  omnibuses  mentioned. 

An  experienced  market  gardener  was 
enlarged  with  the  oversight  of  the  gardens 
connected  with  the  two  hundred  hostels  and 
the  residents  were  encouraged  to  raise  as 
many  vegetables  and  fruits  as  possible,  and 
also  flowers,  prizes  being  off"ered  for  the 
most  artistic  displays. 

Experiments  in  co-operative  housekeeping 
such  as  described,  are  beginning  to  be  com- 
mon in  Great  Britain,  and  might  with  ad- 
vantage be  adopted  here. 
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Q.— What  is   the   so-called    French    Foreign 
Legion? 

A.— -The  Foreign  Legion  is  tiie  name 
given  in  Great  Britain  to  the  Regiments 
etrangers  in  the  French  service.  This 
Legion  is  composed  of  adventurous  spirits 
of  all  nationalities,  and  has  long  been  em- 
ployed in  colonial  campaigns.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  stationed  in  Algeria.  All  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  are  to  be  found  in 
it,  for  bravery  is  the  only  thing  that  is 
demanded  of  them.  No  enquiry  is  made 
into  their  often  chequered  careers,  when 
they  join  up.  French,  British,  Germans, 
Americans,  Russians — in  fact,  almost 
every  European  nationality  is  to  be  found 
in  the  ranks.  The  commanding  officers  are 
French.  The  Legion  has  done  yeoman  ser- 
vice during  this  war,  and  has  suffered  very 
heavy  casualties. 

Q,— In  what  countries,  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  was  conscription  in  force? 

A. — In  all  European  countries  except 
Great  Britain.  The  only  one,  however,  which 
had  really  universal  conscription  was 
France,  where  practically  the  only  exemp- 
tions granted  were  to  those  medically  unfit. 
In  Germany  not  half  the  available  men 
were  conscripted ;  in  Russia  the  supply  far 
exceeds  requirements,  so  many  special  ex- 
emptions are  allowed.  In  Holland,  selec- 
tion from  those  available  is  made  by  lot. 
Somewhat  the  same  system  is  adopted  in 
Sweden.  Switzerland  and  Norway  have  a 
scheme  similar  to  ours  in  Australia,  in  fact 
the  Commonwealth  Defence  Act,  providing 
for  the  training  of  cadets,  was  to  some 
extent  based  upon  the  Swiss  plan.  In  the 
Balkan  States  there  are  comparatively  few 
exemptions,  most  of  the  available  men 
having  to  serve  in  the  army.  In  Italy,  al- 
though all  men  are  liable,  only  about  a 
third  receive  two  years'  military  training. 
In  Spain  there  are  many  exemptions,  and 
a  money  payment  in  lieu  of  active  service 
is  permitted ;  the  same  state  of  affairs  ex- 
ists in  Portugal. 

Q.— Is  conscription  in  force  In  any  country 
outside  Europe? 

A. — In  Japan,  in  Australia,  in  New 
Zealand,  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  (in 
a  modified  form),  in  Turkey,  and  in  several 
of  the  South  American  Republics.  In 
Peru  the  numbers  required  are  obtained  by 


ballot,  and  exemption  can  be  purchased.  In 
Chile  there  are  few  exemptions  allowed — 
the  army  there  'has  been  trained  by  Ger- 
man officers.  In  Argentine,  service  in  the 
military  is  compulsory,  but  the  majority 
train  for  three  months  only. 

Q. — Is  there  a  direct  line  connecting  Odessa 
with  Bucharest? 

A. — No.  A  railway  runs  from  Odessa 
to  Bender,  where  the  Dniester  is  crossed; 
from  there  it  runs  south  to  Reni,  on  the 
Danube,  from  which  spot  boat  is  taken  to 
Galatz,  a  distance  of  some  eight  miles. 
The  railway  to  Bucharest  from  that  port 
runs  through  Braila,  Buzeu,  and  Ploesci. 
Another  route  can  be  taken,  but  it  is  a  long 
way  round,  through  Kishinef — the  capital 
of  Bessarabia — to  Yassy,  crossing  the  fron- 
tier at  Ungheni,  wihere  the  break  of  gauge 
necessitates  changing  trains.  From  the  pre- 
sent capital  of  Roumania,  either  of  the 
north-south  railways  can  be  taken  to  Bucha- 
rest. 

Q.— Is  the    Danut>e   navigable   by   ships  of 
heavy  tonnage? 

A. — The  central  channel,  called  the 
Sulina,  is  the  one  now  used  through  the 
Delta.  From  its  mouth  to  Braila  the 
Danube  is  navigable  for  sea-going  ships  up 
to  4000  tons  register.  From  Braila  almost 
to  the  Iron  Gates  sea-going  ships  of  600 
tons  can  use  the  river,  and  barges  of  some 
2000  tons  capacity  navigate  it.  From  the 
Iron  Gates  to  Vienna  bargcS  drawing  five 
feet  of  water  are  used.  From  Vienna  to 
Regensberg  it  is  possible  for  barges  of  600 
tons  register  to  be  towed  up  the  rapid 
stream.  A  canal  connects  the  Danube  with 
the  Mainz,  which  flows  into  the  Rhine  at 
Mainz.  It  is  said  that  the  Germans  are 
already  engaged  on  a  scheme  for  joining 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  by  a  deep  canal 
which  will  permit  of  the  passage  of  very 
large  barges,  and  thus  link  the  Black  and 
the  North  Seas. 

Q.— What  Is  the  annual  production  of  copper 
in  the  world? 

A. — In  the  year  before  the  war  it  was 
about  890,000  tons,  Australia's  contribu- 
tion being  about  40,000.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  recently  Great  Britain 
placed  a  single  order  in  the  United  States 
for  no  less  than  200,000  tons.     The  Home 
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Government  has  taken  control  of  the  Aus- 
tralian output. 

Q. — Is  it  true  that  the  Germans  are  build- 
ing merchant  ships? 

A. — According  to  the  Germa"n  papers 
many  cargo  ships  are  being  built.  The 
Austrian  Lloyd  announces  that  it  is  build- 
ing four  India  steamers  of  8000  tons  in  its 
own  yards,  five  of  10,000  tons  in  the  San 
Rocca  Yard  for  the  same  service,  and  in 
addiMon  five  ships  of  8500  tons  for  general 
use. 

Q.— Has  the  price  of  fish  greatly  increased 
in  Germany? 

A. — According  to  Dutch  correspondents 
haddock,  which  before  the  war  cost  40  to 
50  pfennigs  (6d.)  a  pound,  has  risen-  to 
two  marks,  and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  cod 
has  been  equally  great.  This  increase  is 
due  partly  to  the  fact  that  as  meat  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  Germans  have  been  obliged 
to  substitute  fish,  partly  because  of  the 
foundation  of  a  new  industry  which  has  been 
created  for  the  manufacture  of  fish-meat, 
fish-sausage,  and  fish-pa  >te.  Factories 
have  been  set  up,  and  their  entire  catch  of 
fish  is  taken  over  direct  from  the  fisher- 
men. 

Q.— You  mentioned  in  your  last  number  the 
gold  reserve  held  against  notes  by  the 
British  Treasury.  Have  you  any  parti- 
culars of  the  reserve  held  by  the  Ger- 
man Treasury? 

A. — According  to  The  Economist  there 
were  on  October  31st,  ;£363, 000, 000  worth 
of  Reichsbank  notes  in  circulation, 
;£i7,4oo,ooo  of  Treasury  notes,  and 
;^i09, 500,000  of  loan  notes,  a  total  of 
;j£489,90o,ooo,  against  which  the  Reichs- 
bank      held      gold      to      the      value      ot 

;£l25, 300,000. 

Q.— Are  people  in  Australia  who  -were  born 
in  Alsace-Lorraine  or  in  Schleswig 
before  the  wars  of  1870  and  1864  re- 
spectively, regarded  as  Germans  or  as 
French  or  Danes? 

A.  — They  should  certainly  be  regarded 
as  French  and  Danish  respectively,  having 
left  the  provinces  mentioned  before  they  be- 
came part  of  the  German  Empire.  Those 
who  remained  after  the  annexation  became 
ipso  facto  Germans.  The  whole  question 
of  nationality  is  an  exceedingly  complicated 
one  at  the  moment,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
how  people  of  enemy  or  foreign  birth  would 
be  regarded  by  the  authorities.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  law  is  full  of  contradictions, 
and  this  is  inevitable  under  the  circum- 
stances.      A  man  born  in  Germany  comes 


here,  marries  an  Australian,  and  becomes 
naturalised.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law  he 
really  ceases  to  be  a  German,  and  is  an 
Australian  whom  the  State  must  regard  as 
one  of  its  citizens.  Yet  such  men  have  been 
interned  here,  and  there  are  cases  of  Ger- 
mans naturalised  here  who,  being  in  Ger- 
many at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  were  re- 
garded as  enemy  subjects,  and  were  ulti- 
mately interned  there.  In  fact,  the  majority 
of  the  ''Australians"  now  at  Ruhleben. 
would  be  regarded  as  enemy  subjects  did 
they  come  back  here — might  even  be  in- 
terned. If  a  'German  comes  to  Australia  but 
does  not  become  naturalised,  a  family  born 
to  him  here  is  regarded  by  the  authorities 
as  Australian,  but  according  to  German. 
French  and  European  law  generally  his 
sons  and  daughters  would  be  looked  on  as 
Germans.  This  matter  was  fully  dealt  with 
in  our  May  20,  1916,  number. 

Q.— Could  you  give  details  of  the  new  heavy 
guns  now  being  used  by  the  French  and 
British? 

.\. — Particulars  are  not  available.  It  is 
said  that  the  largest  gun  used  by  the  Allies 
in  the  west  is  a  17 -inch'  howitzer,  throwing 
a  shell  weighing  2000  lbs.  a  distance  of 
fifteen  miles  or  more.  Details  of  the  French 
75's  were  given  Aug. -Sept.,  1915,  number. 
With  regard  to  the  Australiaii  machine  gun, 
I  imderstand  that  it  has  not  been  adopted 
in  the  British  army. 

Q.— Are  the  war  articles  cut  out  of  papers 
from  allied  countries  before  these  are 
permitted  to  be  sold  in  Germany? 

A. — There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  at- 
tempt to  censor  the  Allied  journals  going 
into  Germany.  The  Germans  no  doubt  re- 
gard them  much  as  we  regard  the  Teutonic 
newspapers,  that  is  to  say,  as  inaccurate  and 
misinformed,  take  therefore  no  more  notice 
of  our  comments  on  the  w-ar  than  would  we 
of  theirs — if  we  could  obtain  them. 

Q. — Are  you  not  incorrect  in  stating  that 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  had  no  sons? 

A. — Yes.  He  had  four  daughters,  all  of 
whom  are  still  living,  and  one  son,  who  pre- 
deceased him.  This  is  how  the  situation  con- 
cerning the  succession  to  the  Dukedom  of 
Saxe-Coburg  came  about  as  described  in  the 
answer  to  the  question  you  refer  to  in  our 
last  number.  One  of  the  daughters  is  now 
Queen  of  Roumania,  another  married  Grand 
Duke  Cyril  of  Russia,  another  the  Prince 
of  Hohenlohe  Langenburg,  and  the  young- 
est married  the  Infante  Alfonso  Maria  of 
Orleans. 
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Q.— Where  was  nueen  Alexandra,  the  Queen 
Mother,  born? 

A. — She  was  ■lx)ni  on  December  i,  1844, 
in  Denmark,  being  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  King  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark. 
Her  brother  is  the  present  King.  Another 
brother  was  King  George  of  Greece,  so  the 
present  ruler  of  the  Hellenes,  King  Con- 
stantine,  is  her  nephew,  and  is  a  first  cousin 
of  King  George  of  England. 

Q.— How  many  Roman  Catholics  are  thero 
in  Germany? 

A. — Just  about  37  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population,  or  some  25,000,000.  The  re- 
maining 43,000,000  are  Protestants.  There 
are,  in  the  German  Empire,  in  addition, 
about  620,006  Jews. 

Q.— What  became  of  the  twenty-two  men 
from  the  "  Emden  "  who  disappeared 
from  Cocos  Island? 

A. — They  got  away  in  a  sailing  boat,  and 
finally  reached  the  coast  of  Arabia,  some 
3500  miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  the 
disaster  which  overwhelmed  the  German 
raider.  From  Arabia  they  went  overland 
to  Constantinople,  reference  being  made  to 
their  presence  in  the  Turkish  capital  in  let- 
ters from  American  correspondents  there. 
Presumably  they  finally  got  back  to  Ger- 
many. 

Q.— It  is  true  that  the  Tsar  of  Russia  invited 
a  German  surgeon  to  perform  an  opera- 
tion on  the  Tsarewitch,  and  that  the 
Kaiser  refused  to  allow  it? 

A. — There  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that  the 
Tsar  was  anxious  to  have  an  eminent  Ger- 
man surgeon  operate  on  his  wife,  the  Tsar- 
itza,  not  on  his  little  son,  and  that  the  dis- 
tinguished medical  man  refused  to  visit  Rus- 
sia for  the  purpose.  The  Kaiser  was  not 
mentioned.  It  is  at  present  impossible  to 
ascertain,  however,  whether  this  story  is 
true  or  not.  It  is  a  fact,  though,  that  Ger- 
man specialists  have  often  given  their  ser- 
vices to  the  Tsar's  household  in  pre-war 
days. 

Q. — What  is  the  meaning  and  the  origin  of 
the  distress  signal  S.O.S.? 

A. — It  has  no  particular  origin  or  mean- 
ing, but,  being  the  most  easily  distinguished 
combination  which  can  be  sent  out  by  the 
wireless  operator — three  dots,  three  dashes, 
three  dots — it  was  adopted  as  a  distress  sig- 
nal. Some  time  ago  it  was  announced  that 
some  other  symbols  had  been  substituted  as 
the  cry  for  help.  S.O.S.  having  been 
adopted,  it  was  natural  that  words  should 
be  fitted  to  it,  and  it  is  now  generally  as- 
sumed tl  -^t  the    signal    means    "  Save    our 


souls."  But  it  does  so  no  more  than  O.K. 
stands  for  "  all  correct,"  which  one  of  the 
Northern  Generals  in  the  American  Civil 
War  is  alleged  to  have  spelt  "  Oil  Korrect." 

Q.— In  a  series  of  war  maps  issued  in 
July,  1915,  a  well-known  firm  of  pub- 
lishers gave  two  maps,  one  of  Greater 
Poland,  and  another  of  Greater  Serbia. 
The  latter  included  Herzegovina,  Gro- 
atia,  a  large  part  of  Hungary,  and  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic. Could  you  tell  me  whether  the 
Allies  have  ever  stated  that  thev  propose 
to  recreate  Serbia  with  boundaries  en- 
larged to  this  extent? 

A. — So  far  as  I  know,  the  Allies  have 
made  no  statement  whatever  concerning  the 
new  boundaries  they  propose  to  give  to  Ser- 
bia. The  publisher  you  mention  was  draw- 
ing upon  his  imagination,  and  apparently 
a  somewhat  riotous  one  at  that,  for  never  in 
their  wildest  dreams  of  conquest  could 
Allies  or  Serbs  expect  to  be  jable  to  Serbian- 
ise  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  on 
which  Italy  long  ago  pegged  out  her  claim. 
Even  if  the  new  boundary  were  drawn  on 
strictly  ethnological  lines  it  would  not  in- 
clude much  of  Hungary,  much  of  Albania 
or  much  of  Macedonia,  annexed  kfter  the 
second  Balkan  war.  All  these  after-the-war 
maps  are  fanciful,  and  represent  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  country  depicted,  as  interpreted 
by  map  makers  who,  for  the  most  part,  have 
never  left  Great  Britain. 

Q.— Gould  you  tell  me  something  about  the 
colonial  expansion  of  Great  Britain 
during  the  iast  twenty-five  years  or  so? 

A. — The  only  colonies  of  note  won  by  the 
sword  by  Great  Britain  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  are  the  Transvaal 
(110,400  square  miles)  and  the  Orange 
Free  State  (50,400  square  miles).  All 
the  •  rest  have  been  won  by  a  policy 
of  peaceful  penetration,  or  by  agree- 
ment with  the  other  Great  Powers.  The 
Malay  States,  for  instance,  only  came 
directly  under  British  control  in  1896,  but 
ever  since  1874  British  residents  were  ''ad- 
vising "  the  native  rulers  and  steadily  in- 
creased their  influence,  and  the  area  thev 
"  advised  "  in  until  the  Empire  was  an- 
larged  in  this  part  of  the  world  by  some 
30,000  square  miles.  The  same  process  was 
followed  in  Baluchistan,  after  the  Afghan 
wars  had  enabled  us  to  get  a  footing  there. 
In  1887  British  Baluchistan  came  into  for- 
mal existence.  Further  provinces  have  been 
added  since,  and  this  colony  now  comprises 
132,000  sq.  miles.  Sikkim  in  the  Hima- 
layas, 2818  sq.  miles,  was  acquired  by 
treaty  with   China   in   1890,   Wei-Hai-Wei 
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was  leased  by  Britain  from  China  as  an 
answer  to  the  leasing  of  Port  Arthur  by 
Russia.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
this  lease  will  not  be  terminated  so  long  as 
Japan  remains  at  Port  Arthur,  where  by 
force  majeur  she  took  over  the  lease  from  the 
Russians  in  1895.  No  "  rent  "  item  figures 
in  the  statistics  of  the  port's  finances  ! 
Great  Britain,  by  agreement  with  the  other 
Powers,  confioned  her  occupation  of  large 
areas  in  East  Africa,  and  in  1908  the  entire 
protectorate  became  a  Crown  Colony,  some 
"200,000  sq.  miles  in  area.  It  includes  those 
portions  of  the  hinterland  of  Zanzibar 
for  which  Lord  Salisbury  exchanged  Heli- 
goland. North  of  the  East  Africa  Protec- 
torate is  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  also 
British,  officially  acquired  in  1894,  some 
118,000  sq.  miles  in  extent.  The  Somali- 
land  Protectorate,  68,000  sq.  miles,  the 
Nyassaland  Protectorate,  40,000  sq.  miles, 
the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  275,000  sq. 
miles,  Rhodesia,  435,000  sq.  miles  were  all 
acquired  peacefully  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  Other  odd  posisessions  in  Africa 
were  obtained  by  arrangement  with  the 
other  Powers,  when  from  time  to  time  they 
carved  up  Africa.  There  have  been  wars 
with  the  natives  of  course,  but  they  had  far 
less  to  say  than  the  European  countries  con- 
cerned in  the  annexation  of  their  country. 
The  Sudan  was  reconquered  by  the  British 
— nominally  on  behalf  of  Turkey — in  1896. 
It  comprised  950,000  sq.  miles.  Egypt, 
long  virtually  under  British  control,  though 
nominally  tmder  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  be- 
came actually  British  after  the  agreement 
with  France,  which  gave  the  latter  a  free 
hand  in  Tunis,  and  made  her  the  dominant 
power  in  Morocco.  Since  the  war  began 
the  suzerainty  of  Turkey  has  been  de- 
nounced. The  area  of  Egypt  is  about 
400,000  sq.  miles.  Cyprus,  3584  sq.  miles, 
was  occupied  by  Great  Britain  in  return  for 
guaranteeing  Turkey  against  Russian  ag- 
gression in  1878,  and  has  now  been  definitely 
taken  over.  The  majority  of  the  important 
coaling  stations  and  islands  owned  by  Great 
Britain  all  over  the  world  were  acquired  by 
conquest,  either  from  the  French  or  from 
their  Allies  during  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
Others  were  taken  is(till  earlier  from  Ithe 
Spaniards.      India   was   won  by  the  sword 


and  by  peaceful  penetration,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  by  settlement,  Canada  by 
conquest,  cession  and  settlement,  New- 
foundland by  settlement  and  agreement  with 
France. 

Q. — What    colonies    did     Germany    acquire 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years? 

A. — All  she  has,  or  rather  had,  when  the 
war  broke  out,  have  been  obtained  since 
1884.  Germany  was  unfortunate  in  coming 
into  being  after  the  best  portions  of  the 
world  had  been  parcelled  out  amongst  the 
older  Powers,  and  the  last  three  decades 
have  seen  Germany  desperately  trying  to 
secure  some  of  the  spoil  which  still  remained 
unallotted.  What  she  managed  to  secure 
was  not  worth  very  much,  and  proved  quite 
unsuitable  to  receive  the  surplus  of  her 
population,  which  went  instead  to  the 
United  States,  Brazil,  or  British  posses- 
sions. Her  African  possessions  she  got  by 
treaty  with  the  other  Powers ;  Togoland, 
34,000  sq.  miles,  Kamerun,  191,000  sq. 
miles,  South-West  Africa,  322,000  sq. 
miles,  and  East  Africa,  384,000  sq.  miles. 
Kiachau  she  got  on  lease  from  China,  as 
we  got  Wei-Hai-Wei.  Her  total  posses- 
sions in  the  Pacific  amounted  to  96,000 
sq.  miles.  Several  of  the  islands  were  ac- 
quired by  purchase  from  Spain,  the  rest  by 
arrangement  with  Britain  or  the  United 
States.  Mesopotamia  and  Syria  would  be 
worth  far  more  to  her  than  all  the  posses- 
sions she  formerly  had  in  Africa  and  the 
Pacific,  and  in  Persia  she  no  doubt  hopes 
to  find  an  outlet  for  her  surplus  millions, 
for  that  great  land,  capable  of  immense 
development,  only  carries  10,000,000  in- 
habitants in  its  628,000  sq.  miles.  Having 
lost  her  colonies,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
Germany  looks  to  Asia  Minor  to  give  her 
that  place  in  the  sun  which  she  has  found  it 
impossible  to  obtain  elsewhere  in  an  already 
divided  up  world. 

Q.— What  is  the  population  of  Scotland? 

A. — At  the  last  census,  in  191 1,  it  was 
4,760,904.  Particulars  of  the  number  of 
volunteers  from  Scotland  are  not  obtainable, 
but  it  is  known  that  when  it  came  to  con- 
scription it  was  found  that  but  few  avail- 
able men  were  left ;  the  great  majority  had 
already  joined  the  colours.  . 
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HOW   TO   DEVELOP    AUSTRALIA. 

SEIZING  OPPORTUNITY  BY  THE  FORELOCK. 


There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  con- 
cerning what  Australia  is  going  to  do  after 
the  war  is  over.  Much  is  said  about  organi- 
sation, al)out  securing  markets  for  Austra- 
lian products,  and  supplying  the  needs  of 
the  Commonwealth  from  our  own  factories. 
Is  anything  really  being  done,  or  are  we 
only  talking?  Have  we  anywhere  seized 
opportunity  bv  the  forelock,  or  are  we 
merely  basking  in  the  sun  of  a  transcient 
prosperity,  content  to  take  advantage  of 
the  high  prices  brought  by  the  war  with- 
out any  effort  to  use  our  present  fair  for- 
tune as  a  foundation  on  which  to  build 
securely  for  the  future? 

Looking  broadly  ait  the  situation  one  is 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  for  many  de- 
cades Australia  must  remain  a  producing 
country  only.  Her  function  in  the  Empire 
is  to  produce  food  and  primary  necessaries 
for  the  teeming  millions  of  the  homeland. 
She  must  concentrate  on  developing  these 
primary  products.  This  is  so  obvious  that 
everyone  sees  it.  Yet  are  we  making  any 
notable  efforts  to  add  to  our  productivity 
in  sheep,  in  cattle,  in  grain,  in  sugar,  in 
fruit  and  the  like?  To  do  that  we  must 
encourage  land  settlement,  promote  immi- 
gration, foster  co-operation.  Are  we  doing 
anything  beyond  dreaming  dreams?  Is 
anything  truly  practical  toward  ?  It  should 
be  the  aim  of  Australia  to  supply  the  home- 
land with  many  of  those  things  she  has  been 
accustomed  to  obtain  outside  the  Empire. 
How  is  it  going  to  be  done? 

Whilst  the  production  of  raw  materials  is 
Australia's  main  function  in  the  Empire, 
there  are,   in  connection  with  this  produc- 


tion, certain  industries  which  might  well  be 
considerably  developed  here.  Many  mad 
schemes  have  been  put  forward  for  makinj^ 
Australia  a  self-contained  country,  but  the 
absurdity  of  such  an  idea  is  glaringly  ap- 
parent. We  have  not  the  population  to 
warrant  our  manufacturing  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Commonwealth  everything 
needed  by  our  people.  There  are  some 
things,  however,  that  can  with  advantage 
be  made  here,  and  it  is  certainly  worth 
ascertaining  what  can  be  profitably  produced 
in  the  country,  worth  finding  out  just  what 
is  already  being  done  along  these  lines. 

With  this  object  in  view  I  intend  pub- 
lishing from  time  to  time,  probably  in  al- 
ternate issues,  brief  articles  telling  of  actual 
achievements  in  this  country.  Undoubtedly 
the  war  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  certain 
lines  of  production  which  might  with  ad- 
vantage be  turned  to  good  account  in 
future.  For  instance,  military  orders  have 
started  a  greait  manufacturing  era  in  the 
wool  trade,  and  Australian  mills  have  so 
progressed  during  the  war  period  that  con- 
tinued growth  in  the  industry  is  anticipated 
after  peace  comes.  As  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  articles  required  here  would  certainly 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  hopeful  of  all 
industries  to  take  up  strongly,  I  open  the 
series  by  an  article  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion. 

The  development  of  Australia  being  a 
matter  of  primal  importance,  and  one  which 
has  infinite  ramifications,  I  trust  that  those 
of  my  readers  who  have  ideas  on  the  subject 
will  let  me  have  the  benefit  of  their  sugges- 
tions. 


WAR  DEVELOPMENT  OF   THE  WOOL  TRADE 


Britain,  the  fountain  of  Australian  settle- 
ment, and  in  peace  the  lodestar  of  its  com- 
mercial policy,  in  war  draws  out  its  pro- 
ductive energies  with  redoubled  power. 
Close  following  upon  the  call  to  Australia 
for  men  at  arms  cam6  the  insistent  demand 
for  primary  products — wool,  meat,  leather, 
metals,  grain. 


All  the  world  competed  in  our  markets 
for  fleeces  before  the  fighting  age  opened ; 
to-day  Britain  stands  iself -elected  our  sole 
customer,  taking  the  whole  of  the  clip  and 
paying  with  generosity  sufficient  to  compen- 
sate the  growers  for  the  loss  of  foreign 
custom.  Nay,  more,  having  undertaken 
the  responsibility  of  clothing  her  own  and 
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a  great  proportion  of  her  Allies'  armies,  the 
mother  country  calls  for  an  increased  pro- 
duction of  Australian  fleeces,  and  as  an  in- 
centive pays  in  cash  for  aU  our  present  clip 
before  it  is  delivered  to  her  ships.  The  same 
magnanimity  has  marked  Britain's  pur- 
chases of  Australian  grain  and  other  pro- 
ducts, and  the  money  thus  advanced  has 
been  reinforced  by  large  loans  to  maintain 
governmental  solvency  during  the  war 
period. 

With  such  fuUhanded  help  the  producers 
have  been  given  opportunity  of  increasing 
the  private  wealth  of  the  whole  community. 
The  means  they  have  adopted  to  rise  to  the 
great  emergency  are  such  as  could  best  be 
devised  in  the  sudden  turmoil  of  the 
struggle.  In  respect  to  the  wool  industry 
they  consisted  first  of  a  careful  elimination 
of  German  taint  from  the  market,  next  an 
economic  control  of  cargo  space,  and  then 
an  increased  manufacture  of  wool  products, 
mainly  in  the  nature  of  army  cloth  and  blan- 
kets, which  were  the  pressing  need  of  the 
moment.  It  is  hoped  that  the  impetus 
thereby  given  to  the  woollen  mills  of  the 
manufacturing  States  will  carry  tfesm  on  be- 
yond the  special  excitement  of  the  war  de- 
mands and  place  them  on  a  basis  of  per- 
manent prosperity  and  expansion. 

Labour,  capital  and  machinery  are  the 
three  essentials  of  a  perenniaMy  progressive 
wool  industry.  We  have  them  all  in  some 
degree,  and  they  will  expand  to  sufficiency 
beneath  the  magic  touch  of  profit.  The 
woollen  industry  has  had  its  ups  and  downs 
in  Australia,  but  never  before  did  it  get 
the  encouragement  of  such  an  abundant  and 
opulent  market  as  that  which  the  war  has 
opened  for  it. 

In  the  past  authorities  in  the  wool  trade 
have  been  a  little  patronising  in  their  re- 
ferences to  the  custom  of  Australian  manu- 
factories, but  this  year  special  regard  has 
been  given  to  it,  and  there  is  a  frank  admis- 
sion in  Dalgety's  report  that  the  competi- 
tion of  Australian  manufacturers  of  tops 
and  of  woollen  cloth,  and  blankets  has 
become  a  distinct  feature  in  the  wool  mar- 
ket. There  is  promise  of  power  in  an  in- 
dustry that  is  able  to  buy  its  raw  product  in 
the  open  market  in  competition  with  the 
long  established  and  highly  organised  buy- 
ing agencies  of  the  great  British  mills.  It 
is  true  that  heavy  military  orders  for  khaki 
cloth  gave  the  Australian  makers  the  ability 
to  stand  up  to  the  Continental  buyers,  but 
it  was  only  by  risking  large  capital  in  ex- 
tension   of    permanent   plants     that   these 


makers  were  enabled  to  take  the  wool  and 
turn  it  into  fabric  and  money. 

When  the  first  Australian  army  of  immor- 
tal memory  snatched  glory  from  the  Straits 
Impregnable  at  Gallipoli,  its  heroes  fought 
and  fell  in  uniforms  made  of  Australian 
wool  by  Australian  hands.  There  is  no  need 
of  an  apology  for  thus  weaving  a  commer- 
cial triumph  into  a  patriotic  sacrifice.  The 
men  of  the  first  army  loved  their  land  with 
a  passion  that  seized  upon  every  evidence  of 
its  coming  greatness,  and  their  pride  in  the 
uniform  was  enhanced  by  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  the  making  of  it  was  helping  to 
endow  their  own  people  with  the  power  of 
expanding  trade. 

Great  fears  were  entertained  at  the  be- 
ginning that  the  supply  of  woollens  would 
be  exhausted  by  the  needs  of  the  Army,  and 
all  the  existing  local  stocks  were  comman- 
deered by  the  military  authorities.  It  was 
even  said  that  the  people  would  go  short  of 
blankets.  The  pessimists  here  reckoned 
without  the  energy  and  determination  of 
the  Commonwealth  Government,  backed  by 
the  readiness  of  the  private  woollen  millers 
in  an  emergency  and  the  wonderful  adapt- 
ability of  Australian  labour — ^particularly 
girl  labour.  In  a  few  months  the  Common- 
wealth Government  Mills  were  working  at 
full  blast  on  the  manufacture  of  khaki  cloth 
and  blankets,  while  the  private  mills  were 
pounding  away  day  and  night,  producing  a 
military  cloth  that  quickly  established  a 
peculiar  reputation  for  texture,  strength  and 
durabdlity.  The  mills  of  the  gods  may 
grind  slow  and  fine,  but  the  woollen  mills 
of  Australia  in  a  hurry  to  fumisli  her  men 
with  clothing  for  the  fray  work  fine  and 
fast. 

Can  the  pace  last  ?  Will  the  Australian 
mill  product  stand  against  the  competition 
of  the  world  in  its  home  market  when  the 
war  is  over,  and  the  banked -up  products  of 
Europe  come  rolling  in?  It  remains  to  be 
seen.  But  this  is  certain,  that  in  at  least 
one  branch  of  woollen  manufacture  the  Aus- 
tralian product  can  be  exported  at  the  enor- 
mously high  shipping  freightage  now  rul- 
ing and  fijnd  a  ready  market  in  that  sink 
of  cheap  labour  and  cheap  money,  the 
teeming  East.  This  scalp  hangs  at  the  belt 
of  the  Australian  woollen  top-makers.  One 
top-making  plant  alone  is  reported  to  have 
lifted  in  the  past  year  at  least  50,000  bales 
of  wool  in  Australian  centres.  Some  en- 
thusiasm for  this  achievement  has  even  com- 
municated itself  to  the  studiously  austere 
phrases  of  Dalgety's  report,  which  says:  — 
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The  Australian  woollen  mills  have  never 
known  such  an  active  year  in  all  their  history 
as  the  past  season.  The  principal  mills 
have  been  concentrating  their  whole  endea- 
vours in  supplying  the  enormous  demand  tor 
khaki,  blankets,  and  underclothing  for  the 
military  authorities.  In  New  South  Wales 
the  demand  has  been  for  crossbreds  only, 
and  the  khaki  goods  and  blankets  have  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  trade,  and  every 
possible  effort  has  been  made  to  speed  up 
production.  In  Victoria  there  has,  in  addi- 
tion, been  a  keen  demand  for  really  super 
merinos,  and  many  of  the  extreme  prices 
secured  were  given  by  Messrs.  Foy  and  Gib- 
son, of  Melbourne,  who  were  using  the  wool 
for  the  manufacture  of  underclothing  for  the 
Australian  troops. 

The  top-making  industry  at  Botany  has 
eixperienced  a  very  busy  season,  and  the  two 
mills  have  been  kept  going  to  their  fullest 
capacity.  The  season's  export _  of  tops 
amounted  to  approximately  five  million  lbs., 
which  was  an  increase  on  the  figures  of  the 
previous  seasons  of  very  nearly  a  million 
lbs.  The  great  bulk  of  the  tops  go  to  Japan, 
and  the  demand  is  far  from  satisfied.  It  is 
understood  that  the  top-making  plants  are 
being  increased,  and  that  a  much  larger  out- ^ 
put  will,  be  possible  ere  long. 

The  establishment  of  an  up-to-date  car- 
bonising plant  at  Botany  marks  another 
advance  in  lo-cal  wool-handling  facilities. 
Had  such  a  plant  been  in  existence  last  sea- 
son it  would  have  had  a  material  affect  on 
values  for  the  very  faulty  wools. 

A  bounty  is  paid  for  exportation  of  tops 
which  mav  eventually  be  extended  to  the  ex- 
portation of  more  complete  products  of  the 
Australian  mills.  In  1914-15,  when  ship- 
ping was  paralysed  by  the  outbreak  of  war, 
the  top-makers  managed  to  get  3,635,811 
lbs.  of  their  product  away,  and  netted 
thereby  a  bounty  of  ^£7727,  and  their  re- 
cord for  the  past  year  will  show  a  much 
finer  achievement.  In  the  past  five  years 
the  bounties  earned  by  export  amounted  to 

^58,914. 

Woollen  mills  are  now  established  in  all 
the  States  with  the  exception  of  West  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
hands  employed  in  the  industry  in  the  war 
period  to  date  ranges  from  16  to  25  per 
cent.  There  are  indications  that  Victoria 
will  compensate  herself  for  her  decline  from 
the  premier  position  as  a  producer  of 
merino  wool,  owing  to  the  expansion  of 
sheep  raising  in  larger  States,  by  taking  the 
foremost  place  as  a  milling  centre.  Since 
19 13  the  Victorian  mills  have  increased 
from  ten  to  fifteen  in  number,  arnl  the  hands 
employed  from  1790  to  2053;  in  the  same 
period  the  total  ntrmber  of  hands  employed 
in  all  the  mills  of  the  Commonwealth  (in- 
cluding Victoria)  was  increased  from  3090 
to  3620,    and    wages    paid   advanced   from 


^231,018  to  ^£304, 038.  The  value  of  the 
output  rose  from  ^925,602  to  ;£i,586,i23. 
The  increase  in  the  nimiber  of  hands 
equalled  about  20  per  cent.,  while  the  in- 
crease in  their  wages  approximated  to  30 
per  cent,  and  the  value  of  the  output  ad- 
vanced 70  per  cent. 

The  heavy  increase  in  values  is  due  to 
the  better  return  for  woollen  products  under 
war  conditions  to  some  extent,  but  the  mere 
fact  that  revenues  are  rapidly  rising  is  an 
earnest  of  further  progress  with  the  indus- 
try, as  most  of  the  companies  have  allo- 
cated a  fair  proportion  of  their  profits  to 
reserves  for  the  renewal  and  extension  of 
existing  plant.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  small  fiirms  and  individual  manufac- 
turers, who  are  building  up  their  working 
capital  out  of  yearly  results.  In  one  such 
case  the  owner  has  been  so  much  encouraged 
by  the  improved  condition  of  the  trade  that 
he  has  sent  to  England  for  a  new  weaving 
plant  for  converting  fleeces  directly  into 
shaped  clothing. 

Although  heavy  military  orders  have  been 
responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  the  present 
prosperity  in  the  milling  business,  the  manu- 
facture of  civilian  clothing  has  provided  a 
fair  share  of  the  increased  profits,  and  with 
the  improved  equipment  purchased  out  of 
war  time  revenues  the  mills  ^re  placing 
themselves  in  a  position  to  cc  •  with  the 
heavy  excess  of  civil  orders  that  are  coming 
to  them  after  the  war. 

The  confidence  that  the  millers  have  in 
the  future  is  based  on  the  belief  that  even 
when  the  European  struggle  is  over  there 
will  be  a  period  wherein  British  and  Conti- 
nental manufacturers  must  devote  a  great 
part  -of  their  output  to  producing  woollens 
to  replenish  common  stocks  in  the  home  mar- 
kets, which  have  fallen  to  a  low  ebb  in  con- 
sequence of  the  tremendous  calls  of  the 
military  arm.  It  is  also  believed  that  for  a 
period  dear  freights  will  be  the  rule,  until 
the  shipping  world  accommodates  itself  to 
fresh  peace  itineraries.  Australian  makers 
are,  therefore,  inclined  optimistically  to  the 
belief  that  when  foreign  competition  once 
more  comes  into  this  market  they  will  have 
a  sufficiently  strong  grip  upon  a  wide  range 
of  customers  to  be  enabled  to  withstand  the 
shock.  The  fact  that  they  have  gained  a 
respected  footing  as  buyers  in  the  wool 
market  assures  to  them  a  free  supply  of  the 
raw  product  at  market  rates.  They  have 
the  advantage  of  buying  the  raw  material  in 
in  the  country  where  it  is  produced,  and  of 
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proceeding  with  manufacture  on  the  spot  for 
an  appreciative  local  retail  trade. 

No  illuminating  records  have  yet  been 
published  of  the  business  progress  made  by 
the  Commonwealth  Government  woollen 
mills  during  the  war  period,  but  when  the 
tale  comes  to  be  told  it  will  show  that  a  very 
large  amount  of  capital  has  been  spent  in 
the  equipment  of  plants  that  will  need  to  be 
fed  with  extensive  orders  in  the  coming 
peace  period  if  the  machinery  is  to  be  put 
to  profitable  account.  Any  efforts  that  the 
Government  may  make  in  this  direction  can- 
not but  have  the  effect  of  strengthening  the 
position  of  the  privately  owned  mills  at  the 
same  time.  During  the  war  the  Govern- 
ment has  leaned  heavily  on  the  mills  of  pri- 
vate companies  for  loyal  support  in  turning 
out  military  orders  at  high  speed,  and  the 
gratitude  with  which  the  Ministry  has  ac- 
knowledged this  support  lends  colour  to  the 
hope  that  the  Government  will  not  neglect 
the  interests  of  the  mills  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  readjustment  of  the  whole 
trade  on  a  peace  basis. 

As  an  example  of  the  prosperity  that  war 
orders  have  brought  directly  and  indirectly 
to  private  mills,  may  be  cited  the  case  of 
the  Ballarat  Woollen  and  Worsted  Company 
Limited,  which  in  the  twelve  months  ended 
September  30,  19 15,  had  its  net  profits  in- 
creased f  '>m  ;£5ooo  to  ;£i 7,843.  The 
Warrnam  -ol  Woollen  Company  Limited 
furnishes  another  example.  It  has  an  ab- 
normally profitable  year  in  19 15,  netting 
;£i  1,690  profit,  and  in  1916  this  was 
swollen  to  ^16,337.  The  industry  has  also 
been  making  strides  in  Queensland,  where 
the  recent  extension  of  merino  sheep-breed- 
ing has  given  an  incentive,  which  has  been 
promptly  availed  of  under  the  favouring 
war  conditions.  Last  August  the  Queens- 
land Woollen  Manufacturing  Company 
■Limited  showed  a  net  profit  of  £^6^2. 
New  mills  have  been  started  in  all  the 
States,  and  there  is  evidence  that  by  the 
end  of  the  war  the  business  of  milling  our 
own  wools  will  have  been  planted  in  all  the 
capital  cities  and  many  of  the  provincial 
towns  to  such  an  extent  that  the  supply  of 
home  manufactured  woollens  will  be  strong 


and  constant  enough  to  hold  a  firm  and  un- 
assailable place  in  the  distributing  markets 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Those  who  give  way  to  a  tempera- 
mental doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the  estab- 
lished mills  to  carry  on  along  the  road  of 
progress  when  the  war  orders  are  finished 
overlook  two  important  factors  of  the  situa- 
tion. One  is  the  very  fine  large  consumption 
of  woollens  which  in  the  past  have  been  im- 
ported into  Australia,  and  the  other 
is  that  American  investors  are  turning 
their  attention  to  the  introduction  to  this 
country  of  machines  adapted  to  the  treat- 
ment of  "  burry  "  wools.  English  manu- 
facturers are  so  averse  to  dealing  with  this 
class  of  material  that  when  the  British  Gov- 
ernment recently  bought  the  whole  of  the 
clip  burry  wools  were  excluded,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  America  would  be  free  to  buy 
them.  Plant  for  eliminating  the  burrs  is 
not  expensive,  and  the  Americans  are  more 
anxious  about  obtaining  woollen  goods  for 
home  use  than  they  are  about  securing  the 
raw  material.  With  England  it  is  different. 
The  manufacturers  there  have  an  industry 
localised,  and  so  fully  established  that  its 
managers  can  see  no  incongruity  in  import- 
ing wool  all  the  way  from  Australia  and 
then  re-exporting  a  large  proportion  of  the 
product  to  the  same  country  by  the  longest 
of  all  sea  routes  in  the  form  of  garments. 

It  is  anticipated  that  ;£i 5,000,000  worth 
of  raw  wool  will  be  sent  to  Great  Britain 
in  the  current  year.  The  amount  of  this 
material  to  be  imported  lata*  in  the  form  of 
garments  will  be  ;£2,ooo,ooo  or  ;£3,ooo,- 
000.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  the 
capture  of  this  local  trade  the  Australian 
mills  will  have  a  sufficient  exercising  ground 
quite  large  enough  and  inviting  enough  to 
compensate  them  for  the  loss  of  overseas 
military  orders  when  peace  comes.  But 
there  is  no  justification  for  the  assumption 
that  Australian  military  cloth,  having  estab- 
lished a  high  reputation  in  the  present 
European  campaign,  will  not  be  sought  by 
all  military  organisations  at  home  and 
abroad  for  equipment  in  peace  and  for 
future  possible  wars. 
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5000  Seven  Days'  Trial  Outfits 

Of  Dr.  Gaston  Menier's  Famous  French  Remedy  for 

CATARRH 


Asthma  and  Bronchitis 


Vewr  durinc;  th«  last  Mfty  years  has  a 
TwMtmfiit  bean  erolved  that  embraced  so 
many  diferent  kind*  of  Medicaments.  Fluids. 
ApcMbraiBft,  etc.,  a«  the  Syetem  devised  by  that 
briUuuit  French  physician.  Dr.  Gaston  Menier, 
of  tb«  P»ri«  Faculty.  There  is  absolutely 
noUunc  in  the  world  either  in  or  out  of  the 
uDi«dioaJ  profeesion.  that  is  so  curative,  so 
rapid  in  re»ulte,  or  so  certain  in  cure.  For 
•craaieen  yeare  there  has  be?n  practically 
QOtluiig  eime  used  in  Europe  by  dcK'tors  and 
tlM  groneral  pubHc.  from  the  poorest  to  the 
rioheat,  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  Mod  Bronchitis. 


There  is  no  case  of  Catarrh  that  the  Gaston 
Menier  Syatem.  c-annot  relieve  in  a  few  days  or 
cure  positively  within  three  monthe.  Some  of 
the  most  chronic  cases  of  Catarrh  in  Aus- 
tralia which  have  existed  from  ten  to  forty 
years  have  been  cureSl  by  this  wonder-work- 
ing treatment. 

Dr.  Gaston  Menier  has  given  us  permission 
to  distriluite  5000  seven  days'  Special  Free 
Trial  OutHts  of  his  System  to  those  who  will 
send  1/6  in  stamps  to  pay  for  box,  packing, 
postage,  etc.,  included  in  which  is  a  compre- 
hensive Treatise  on  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and 
Bronchitis. 


THIS 

SEVEN 

DAYS' 

TRIAL 

OUTFIT 

VALUE 


51- 


FREE  -«  1 76 


In  Stamps   to  Cover 
Postage,  Box, 
Packing,  etc. 


WRITE    YOUR    NAME    HERE 


GASTON  MENIER  CONCESSIONAIRES,  64  Pitt  Street.   Sydney.  N.S.W. 

Pl«ase  send  me  Dr.  Gaston  Menier'a  Free  Trial    Outfit,   for   which    I    enclose   1/6  for   box. 


postage,  packing,  etc. 


AddreM 


S.R.,  2U/1/17. 
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Recruiting  Campaign 


TURNED   DOWN 

'*  Among-st  the  volunteers  who  lately  pre- 
sented themselves  from  Bathurst,  N.S.W., 
was  a  well-known  champion  rifi,e-sihot — win- 
ner of  two  King's,  including  the  Victorian. 
The  cause  of  the  rejection  was  varicose 
veins." — Sydney    "  Sun,"    i6/g/i5. 


Many  people  who  suffer  more  or  less  from 
this  complaint,  or  who  have  it  in  the  earlier 
stages  when  the  suffering  point  has  not  yet 
been  reached,  fail  to  realise  what  an  abso- 
lutely certain  and  distressing  time  they  are 
in  for  by  neglecting  to  obtain  treatment  to 
overcome  the  trouble. 

Many  are  misguided  by  obtaining  poor 
advice  on  the  subject ;  they  are  told  that  the 
veins  don't  amount  to  anfthing,  or  that  no 
known  remedy  is  available ;  in  one  way  or 
another  being  put  off  until  disaster  over- 
comes them,  and  then  they  are  advised  to 
have  them  out.  Such  advice  is  bad  from 
start  to  finish.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  it 
has  cost  money,  as  well  as  being  useless. 

Now,  let  us  show  you  the  other  side  of 
the  story  by  some  of  those  who  have  proved 
to  themselves  that  a  real  remedy  does  exist, 
and  that  not  only  is  it  efficacious,  but  that 
it  is  harmless  and  painless. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  Vecsey 
Home  Method  of  treating  varicose  veins  and 
ulcers  speaks  for  itself !  Those  who  have 
used  it  are  the  ones  who  do  the  speaking 
for  it,  and  who  praise  it  loudly  and  long. 
We  give  you  here  a  few  instances  of  their 
praise,  but  would  like  to  send  you  scores  of 
letters,  which  tell  more  earnestly  than  we 
can  what  tihe  treatment  is  capable  of. 

The  Manager,  Gatton,   Qld. 

Dear  Sir,— I  received  your  letter  inquiring  after 
my  condition,  and  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that 
my  legs  are  all  right  again.  1  knocked  the  shin 
bone  where  it  was  previously  sore,  and  broke  the 
«kin,  and  feared  that  the  old  condition  might 
return,  but  your  prompt  reply  to  my  request  for 
•ointm*  it  enab.ed  me  to  check  the  trouble  before 
it  developed.  I  am  very  pleased  to  say  that  I 
will  not  require  any  more  ointment  from  you. 
You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  veins  pre- 
viously so  swollen  and  enlarged  have  entirely 
disappeared  from  sight  and  touch,  as  you  pro- 
mised they  wou'd.  and  all  that  is  to  be  noticed  is 
a  slightly  blue  tinge  of  the  skin  above  where  they 
used  to  exist,  owing  probably  to  the  discoloura- 
tion of  the  tissue  from  very  long  duration.  My 
legs  have  never  bothered  me  in  the  least  since 
discontinuing  the  treatment,  and  thanking  you 
agftin,— I  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

MRS.   H.   Cr>AEKB. 


Manager,  Vecaey.  Rathsca>,  Vic. 

Dear  Sir, — After  twenty  years'  suffering  from 
bad  Varicose  Veins  your  treatment  has  given  me 
back  the  use  of  my  legs,  comfortable  and  free 
from  pain,  and  my  gratitude  can  be  better 
imagined  tlian  described.  Since  beginning  the 
treatment,  and  ever  since  I  completed  it,  I  have 
noticed  a  vast  difference  in  my  heart  action;  my 
circulation. is  greatly  improved,  and  I  feel  better 
in  every  respect.  Prior  to  the  treatment  my 
heart  was  very  bad.  There  is  no  doiibt  that  the 
treatment  is  not  only  harmless,  but  it  is  wonder- 
ful as  well. — Yours  gratefully, 

V.   J.   JASDINE. 


The  Manager, 


Narrandera,   N.S.W. 


Dear  Sir, — I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  write  you 
sooner.  Si.nce  I  received  the  last  lot  of  treat- 
ment I  have  gone  on  splendidly,  and  my  leg  is 
quite  well  now,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  tell 
you  that  I  do  not  require  further  treatment  for 
it.  However,  you  can  imagine  what  pleasure  it  is 
to  be  able  to  get  about  again  free  from  pain 
and  with  no  evidence  of  the  old  trouble.  The 
enlarged  veins  have  completely  subsided.  Before 
undertaking  your  treatment  the  pain  was  some- 
times so  excruciating  that  I  could  hardly  put  up 
with  it.  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  at- 
tention and  kindness  to  me  during  the  time  I  was 
under   treatment.— Yours   gratefully, 

E.   M.   McALISTER. 


The  Manager,  Nareeb  Nareeb,  Vic. 

Dear  Sir, — Re  your  letter  asking  if  I  needed 
further  treatment,  I  beg  to  advise  that  when  I 
told  you  in  my  last  letter  that  my  leg  seemed 
to  be  cured  I  found  that  I  was  Hot  mistaken.  I  did 
not  write  further,  as  there  was  no  necessity,  and 
the  money  I  paid  for  the  treatment  would  have 
been  well  spent  had  it  been  ten  times  the 
amount.  I  had  not  bothered  writing  again,  and 
I  was  waiting  to  see  if  the  results  were  perma- 
nent, and  how  my  leg  was  getting  on,  and  it  is 
doing  splendidly.  There  are  now  only  a  few  dis- 
coloured patches  where  the  veins  iformerly  ex- 
isted in  large  knots,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  now 
ENTIRELY  CURED  and  all  right  again.  Thank- 
ing you  again  for  your  attention  aijd  treatment. 
— I  remain,  yours  truly, 

(Signed)     MES.    P.'  A.    KELLY. 


The  evidence  of  those  who  have  used  a 
treatment  is  the  best  test  of  its  efficacy. 
We  ask  you  only  to  believe  what  those  who 
have  used  it  say. 

ADVICE       Send    2d.    stamp    for    our    illus- 
FREE.  trated    booklet,    whifch    describes 

varicose  veins  fully,  and  our 
method  of  curing  them.  We  will  advise  you 
free  of  any  charge  or  obligation  and  supply 
you  with  scores  of  grateful  letters  from 
people  all  over  the  world,  and  right  at  home 
also,  who  have  been  restored  to  perfect  leg 
health  by  us.     Write  to-day.  [2613] 


VECSEY   VARIX-ARIUM 

3221  Ash  Street,  SYDNEY 
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FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  QUARTER. 


Having  already  raised  approximately 
^58,000,000  in  war  loans,  tne  people  of 
liie  Commonwealth  are  being  requested  to 
.subscribe  a  further  ^18,000,000.  The 
men  at  the  front  and  in  camp  in  Australia 
have  to  be  clothed,  fed  and  munitioned, 
and  future  reinforcements  provided  for, 
and  all  this  cannot  be  done  without  a 
large  expenditure.  If  everyone  does  his  or 
hor  fair  share,  there  is  no  doubt  the  money 
required  will  be  forthcoming,  with,  per- 
haps, a  little  over ;  but  success  is  not  pos- 
sible if  indivaduals  display  indifference,  or 
i)egrudgingly  subscribe  the  least  they  can. 
To  the  last  loans  there  were  about  100,000 
individual  subscribers ;  this  number  should 
Ixi  easily  exceeded  this  time.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  on  the  last  occasion  a  great 
]>roportion  of  the  adult  population  of  Aus- 
tralia did  not  participate ;  the  present  op- 
portunity should  not  be  "  turned  down  '* 
in  a  similar  manner. 


The  terms  of  the  loan  are  so  favourable 
that  only  the  extremely  poor  section  of  the 
community  can  have  any  excuse  for  not  par- 
ticipating. 'Subscriptions  are  payable  in  a 
deposit  and  instalments  of  10  percent.,  ex- 
lending  over  10  months,  so  that  ;£i  down 
and  ;£i  a  month  will  buy  a  ;£io  bond,  or 
jC^o  down  and  ;£io  a  month  will  buy  a 
^'100  bond,  or  inscribed  stock  for  a  simi- 
lar amount.  Interest,  which  is  paid  'half- 
yearly  at  the  rate  of  4I  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, is  free  of  State  and  Federal  income 
taxes,  and  the  loan  is  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  the  wealth  levy.  If  the 
amount  applied  for  is  fully  paid  up  by 
February  8th,  191 7,  interest  amounting  to 
;£2  5s.  for  each  ;£ioo  subscribed  will  be 
paid  on  June  15th,  1917,  and  thereafter 
interest  at  4I  per  cent,  per  annum.  If  full 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  instalment  sys- 
tem, extending  to  November,  1917,  interest 
amounting  to  ;£^  15s.  on  each  ;£ioo  will 
be  paid  on  December  15th,  1917,  and 
thereafter  at  4I  per  cent,  per  annum.  If 
the  Treasurer's  appeal  is  not  successful,  it 
would  not  be  because  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  not  sufficient  funds  in  the  country.  In 
September  last  the  deposits  of  the  people  in 
the  joint-stock  and  Commonwealth  Banks 
aggregated  about  ;^2 20,000,000,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  the  amount  to  the  credit  of 
depositors   in  the    various    States    Savings 


Banks  was  about  ^£96, 000, 000.      Further, 

it  IS  estin^ated  that  these  figures  have  been 

increased    during    the    last    quarter  of    the 

vear. 

*         *         * 

It  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  any  in- 
dividual refrained  from  investing  in  the 
War  Loan  because  he  or  she  thought  that 
such  a  comparatively  small  sum  as  ;£io 
would  not  be  missed.  Of  course,  there  will 
be  little  chance  of  obtaining  tne 
;j£i8, 000,000  required  unless  the  wealthy 
classes,  financial  institutions  and  indus- 
trial concerns  subscribe  substantially  to 
the  loan;  but  the  responsibility  upon  the 
small  investor  is  nevertheless  considerable. 
Each  person,  wihether  rich  or  poor,  should 
invest  in  proportion  to  his  or  her  financial 
position.  In  Great  Britain,  the  ''  widow's 
mite"  has  not  been  despised;  on  the  con- 
trary, has  been  much  sought  after,  through 
the  medium  of  the  National  War  Savings 
Committee.  This  committee  has  accom- 
plished excellent  work  in  conserving  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation  the  savings  of  the 
working  classes. 

^         -x-         * 

It  was  in  regard  to  the  number  of  small 
sums  subscribed  by  the  working  classes  of 
Germany  that  the  fifth  German  War  Loan 
was  a  disappointment  to  the  financial  au- 
thorities in  that  country.  Statistics  issued 
by  the  British  National  War  Savings  Com- 
mittee indicate  that  subscribers  of  sums  up 
to  10,000  marks  amounted  to  only 
3,721,530  in  the  fifth  loan  as  against 
5,188,914  in  the  fourth  loan,  the  total  sub- 
scriptions aggregating  3,198,000,000  marks 
and  4,348,000,000  marks  respectively.  If 
subscribers  of  10,000  marks  or  less  be  sub- 
divided into  classes — those  of  from  i  to 
200  marks,  thence  to  500,  to  1000,  to 
2000,  to  5000,  and  to  10,000,  a  decrease 
both  in  subscribers  and  subscriptions  was 
disclosed  in  every  class,  the  average  de- 
crease being  27.7  per  cent,  for  subscribers 
and  28  per  cent,  for  subscriptions.  In 
those  classes  approximating  most  nearly  to 
those  purchasing  war  savings  certificates  in 
Great  Britain  (from  i  to  200  marks,  and 
from  200  to  500),  the  subscriptions  have 
been  reduced  by  from  23  per  cent,  to  38 
per  cent.  There  are  now  more  than  11,000 
war  savings  associations  in  Great  Britain, 
receiving  a  steady  stream  of  contributions. 
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The  efficacy  of  the  newspaper  or  periodi- 
cal as  an  advertising  medium  is  evidently 
fully  appreciated  in  high  German  circles. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  first  German  loan, 
in  September,  19 14,  the  appeal  of  the 
directors  of  the  Reichsbank  appeared  in 
2800  newspapers,  which  supplemented  it 
by  an  editorial  appeal,  and  various  notices 
and  articles  on  their  own  account.  The  ap- 
peal for  the  second  loan  in  February,  19 15, 
appeared  in  almost  3800  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  as  well  as  a  broad-sheet  which 
was  very  widely  distributed  and  pasted  up 
publicly.  The  third  (September,  191 5)  ap- 
peared in  about  4000  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals, and  the  fourth  and  fifth  in  at  least 

5o«o. 

*         *         * 

During  the  year  ended  June  30th,  19 16, 
787  ocean-going  vessels  passed  through  the 
Panama  Canal.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  canal  was  closed  in  the  middle 
of  September,  191 5,  and  remained  closed, 
except  for  the  transit  of  small  vessels, 
which  had  waited  at  the  entrances  for  pas- 
sage, until  the  middle  of  April.  There  were 
thus  five  months  of  the  twelve  in  which 
the  canal  was  in  normal  operation.  Dur- 
ing the  previous  fiscal  year,  1088  vessels 
passed  through  the  canal,  so  that  the  opera- 
tions during  the  period  the  canal  was  open 
for  traffic  may  be  considered  normal.  The 
working  and  maintenance  expenses  in  1915- 
16  were  approximately  7,000,000  dollars, 
the  deficit  being  about  4,500,000  dollars, 
which  is  attributed  to  the  canal  having  been 
closed  for  so  long.  In  the  preceding  year 
the  tolls  exceeded  the  expenses  by  276,000 
dollars. 


Largely  as  a  result  of  the  very  favour- 
able trade  balance  enjoyed  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  the  Indian  authorities 
have  been  enabled  to  greatly  strengthen 
the  finances  of  the  country.  Some  of  the 
achievements  include  the  repurchase  of 
rupee  paper,  ;^i,5oo,ooo;  repurchase  of 
industrial  securities,  ;£i,ooo,ooo;  invest- 
ments in  British  Government  securities, 
^3,000,000 ;  repayment  of  temporary 
debts,  ;£7,5oo,ooo;  new  paper  currency 
securities,  ^8,000,000 ;  and  new  gold 
standard  securities,  ;£6,ooo,ooo ;  making  a 
total  of  ;£27,ooo,ooo.  In  addition,  India 
has  refrained  from  approaching  the  Lon- 
don market  for  local  requirements,  and  has 
ceased  for  the  time  being  to  import  gold 
(which  in    peace    time   is    hoarded    by    the 


people) — two   decisions    which    have    been 
appreciated  by  the  authorities  at  home. 
•»         *         * 

An  interesting  interview  with  Baron 
Sakatani  (who  represented  the  Japanese 
Government  at  the  Paris  Economic  Con- 
ference) appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Japan  Times.  The  Baron  has  little  to  say 
regarding  the  results  of  the  conference,  but 
supplies  readers  of  T/ie  Times  with  much 
instructive  information  in  relation  to  his 
own  country.  "  In  the  past  fifteen  years," 
he  is  reported  as  saying,  "  much  has  been 
written  about  the  precarious  state  of  Jap- 
anese finance.  While  our  country  has 
never  been  wealthy,  it  has  always  com- 
manded the  respect  due  to  a  power  with  an 
absolutely  untarnished  record  in  matters 
financial.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact, 
however,  that  the  war  has  brought  about  a 
change  that  is  almost  radical.  Our  special 
reserve  at  home  and  abroad  is  now  esti- 
mated at  over  ;£6o,ooo,ooo.  Before  the 
war  it  stood  at  ^35,300,000.  The  recently 
published  report  of  the  purchase  of  the 
British  Treasury  notes  in  New  York  must 
carry  with  it  a  strange,  startling  note  to 
ears  accustomed  to  the  talk  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  Japan." 

*  *  •it- 
Baron  Sakatani' s  views  as  to  general 
financial  conditions  after  the.  war  are  de- 
cidedly pessimistic,  and  distinctly  at  vari- 
ance with  those  of  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money. 
"  The  destruction  of  so  much  wealth,"  said 
the  Baron,  "  is  certain  to  make  a  profound 
impression  upon  every  country.  No  one 
can  escape  it.  A  period  of  financial  and 
industrial  depression  is  ahead.  Just  at 
what  time  no  one  can  be  sure,  perhaps,  but 
It  is  inevitable.  Whatever  measure  of  pros- 
perity some  countries  may  enjoy  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
retain  it  in  the  years  to  come,  when  other 
territories  will  be  groaning  under  terrific 
burdens.  Such  a  condition  is  impossible 
under  the  modern  international  interlacing  of 
financial  interests.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  every  country  should  take  measures 
against  the  coming  of  just  such  a  period  of 
depression  according  to  their  wisdom." 
Whilst  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Australia  after  the  war  will 
depend  largely  upon  climatic  conditions — 
bountiful  seasons  should  be  a  safeguard 
against  financial  depression — citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth  would  do  well  to  ponder 
over  the  potent  words  of  the  Japanese  au- 
thoritv  alluded  to. 
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When   your   Gar  is  called  on 
for  a  special  effort 

It  is  probable  that  one  day  a  call  will  be 
made  on  your  car,  requiring  an  immediate 
response  to  save  a  critical  situation.  When 
the  minute  comes  for  the  sudden  speeding 
up  of  your  car,  you  will  throw  open  the 
throttle,  demanding  instant  acceleration. 
Will  she  fail  you  or  respond  to  the  call? 
It  largely  depends  on  the  Motor  Spirit  in 
your  tank. 

Plume  Benzine 

Easy  starting— Sweet  running— More  miles 

If  you  are  using  Plume,  you  can  be  sure 
of  a  speedy  "pick-up"  becauses  it  vaporises 
quickly  and  is  the  livest  spirit  you  can  get. 
It  costs  less,  gives  more  miles  to  the  gallon, 
an  easy  start  and  ensures  a  clean  cylinder. 

Correct  Lubrication 

Gargoyle  Mobiloils  have  the  correct  body 
to  maintain  the  necessary  oil  film  over 
all  the  working  surfaces.  Write  for  free 
Recommendation  Chart,  which  shows  the 
grade  you  should  use  in  your  car.  *'A  grade 
for  each  type  of  Motor."  For  sale  at  all 
dealers  and  garages. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company 

Proprietary  Limited 
Throughout    the    Commonwealth    and    New    Zealand 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CTEAD'C 

v)  War  Atlas  O 

IS 

Specially  Drawn 
MAPS 

OF   THE    EUROPEAN 

BATTLE  FRONTS 

Strongly  Bound  In  Greon  Cover. 
PRICE    2/1     Post  free 


Oonwal    Map  off    Europe,   with    Battle 

Fronts  shown. 
Tho  Entire  West  Front. 
Wost  Front  In  detail,  ffrom  North  Sea 

to  Noyon. 
Weet  Front  In  detail,  from  Noyon  to 

Verdun. 
West  Front  In  detail,  ffrom  Verdun  to 

Swiee  Border. 

The  Entire  East  Front, 

The  East  Front  In  detail,  ffrom  Gulff 
ef  Riga  to  Pripet  Marshes. 

The  East  Front  In  detail,  ffrom  Pripet 
Mar&hes  to   Roumanian   Border. 

The  Balkans,  showing  New  Rou- 
manian Battle  Fronts. 

Transylvania. 

Salonika  and  Distriot. 

The  Baltic  and   North  Sea. 

Asia  Minor,  showing  Battle  Fronts  in 

ArmenSa,  Mesopotamia  and  Persia. 
Detailed  Map  of  Armenia. 
The  Italian  Battle  Fronts. 


OKBEU  FORM. 

V»   ATBJLiyfi,    Clyde   Housd,    OoHiaifl    Street. 

Melbourne. 

Pl«A«e    send    me    "  Stead's    War    Aitlas," 
yoBi  fpee.  for  which   I  enoioae   7m.    fd. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM 


To  Stead's  Reuietv, 

Melbourne, 

Please  send  me  for  a  year 
(26  numbers)  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 
beginning  with  the  next  number, 
for  which  I  enclose  herewith  Postal 
Note  1  3s.  Commonwealth.  (Money 
Order  Bs.  6d.  New  Zealand.) 
(Money  Order   15s.   elsewhere.) 

Name 

Full  Address 

Note.— STEAD'S  REVIEW  wUl  appear  in 
future  once  every  fortnight. 


A    Priceless    Prize 
Ttiey  tuought  Fluxite, 

But    now    theiir    criea 
Show    no    delight. 


FLUXITE 


is  ueed  in  the  manufacture  of  shells, 
bombs,  and  other  munitions,  because  it 
is  recognised  as  the  best  material  for 
soldering  these,  or  any  other  articles. 
Both  Amateurs  and  Mechanics  the  world 
over    WILL   have   Fluxite.     It 

SIMPLIFIES  SOLDERING 

Of   Ironmongers   and   Stores   in   small    and 
large  tins. 

The    -  FLUXITE »»    SOLDERING    SET 

contains   a    speciai    "  small    space "    Soldering 
Iron,    a    Pocket    Blow-Lamp,    Fluxite,    Solder, 
etc. 
Sample  Set,   post  paid  direct,  6/6. 

Anto-Coatroller  Co.,  272  Vienaa  Rd.,  Burmon^j,  EacUnd. 
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New  Segison's  Prices : 

"  RUNABOUT,"  £185.     "  TOURING  "  Model,  £195. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  CAR 


Would  you  require  further  Proof  of  EFFICIENCY  and  VALUE  than  the  fact  that 
over  one  half  of  the  Motor  Cars  in  use  in  the  world  are  FORDS  ?  ? 

Sole  Agents:  TARRANTS 

(The  Predominant  MELBOURNE  Motor  People), 

104-1 12  Russell  Street. 


RUPTURE 


ARE    YOU    A    SUFFERER    FROM    THIS    COMPLAINT  ? 

If  so,  what  are  you  wearinsr  for  it  ?  Is  it  one  of  those  old-fashioned  and  cumbersome  steel  spring  trusses, 
which  are  a  constant  source  of  torture  to  the  wearer?  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  wear  this  kind  of  con- 
trivance any  longer. 

You,  no  doubt,  have  long  been  wishing  to  obtain  an  appliance  that  would  be  not  only  comforiable  to  wear,  but  one 
which  would  also  hold  your  rup'ure  under  all  condi  ions.  If  you  will  write  us,  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you 
particulars  of  our  PATENT  AUTOMATIC  AIR  CUSHION  RUPIUFE  APPLIANCE. 

Never  mind  if  you  have  tried  everything  else.  This  appliance  is  SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  very  best  apparatus  for  rupture  which  has  yet  b'en  invented.  It  does  away  ».llogtt!ier  with  those  cumbersome 
steel  springs.  There  are  none  of  those  galling  leather  understraps.  Our  pad  or  Air  Cushion  is  made  of  soft, 
pliable  rubber,  whch  exerts  a  gcnils,  yet  firm  and  uniform  pressure,  always  on  the  correct  spot.  To  show  what  \kt 
think  of  this  Patent  Rupture  Appliance, 

WE    GIVE    A    FREE    TRIAL 
with  every  appliance  sent  out.     If    it  should    not    prove   satisfac  ory,    you    are   not  asked  to  keep  it.     The  price 
is  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  the  appliance  is  suitable  for  Men,  Women  and  Children. 

We  guarantee  perfect  ease,  comfort,  and  safety  from  the  first  day's  use.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  posted  free 
anywhere.     We  make  ail  kin'ls  of  Surgical  Goods. 

WINSLOW  COMPANY,   Mercantile  Buildings,   349a  Collins  Street,   Melbourne,   Victoria. 


HILDYARD     PATENT    STEEL- 
WHEELED    WAGONS. 

Used  all  over  Australia.    Wool  Wagons,  Farm  Wagons. 

Orchard  Wagons,  Spring  Wagons.      Tyres  any  width. 

Wheels  any  height.    Prompt  delivery. 

Send  for  Catalogue  to-day, 

HILDYARD    WAGON     WORKS 

KENSINGTON,  MELBOURNE. 


Conscription  in 
New  Zealand 


3d 


With  Introduclicn  by 
HENRY  STEAD 

3id.    post   free   from   STEAD'S   REVIEW, 
Clyde  House,    Melbourne 
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ANTHONY  HORDERNS' 
Half -Yearly  Sale 


Starting  :   Monday,  January  22,  1917 
Finishing  :  Wednesday,  February  14,  1917 

THREE  WEEKS  of 
Bountiful    Bargains 

in  


Every    Department 

Send  for  Sale  Catalogue,  post  free  on  request, 
and  reap  the  full  benefit  of 

Anthony  Horderns' 

Famous  Sale  Prices 

Anthony  Hordern  &  Sons  Ltd. 

Only  Universal   Providers, 
New  Palace  Emporium, 

BRICKFIELD    HILL,    SYDNEY 
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